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Is Teaching a 


Profession? 


R. G. WALTERS 
Director of Teacher Training, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 


Educators frequently speak of teaching as 
a profession, but whether they are justified 
in doing so is a question. Certainly they are 
not unless the standards of teaching compare 
favorably with the accepted standards of pro- 
fessions in general. 

Of all the characteristics of recognized pro- 
fessions, probably the most outstanding is the 
need for special training. Generally, this 
training is secured at a professional school and 
follows a regular four-year college course; at 
least this is the plan in medicine, law, and the 
ministry. The undergraduate college course 
includes not only the liberal subjects neces- 
sary for an understanding of our modern com- 
plex life and needed by all those who would 
be at ease among thinking people, but also 
the pre-vocational work required for each 
profession. This combination of general and 
pre-vocational subjects may be offered as a 
“pre-legal” course, a “pre-medical” course, or 
a “pre-theological” course. Following the work 
of the liberal arts college, subjects of the pro- 
fessional school are almost wholly vocational 
in character. ; 

But now let us look at the educational prep- 
aration of the average teacher. If he is a 
graduate of a liberal arts college, he is prob- 
ably well prepared in the subject matter he is 
to teach and has a smattering of professional 
information obtained from the minimum amount 
of professional study required by law. Penn- 
sylvania, which is an average State in this 
respect, requires eighteen semester hours of 
professional subjects, or a little more than half 
a year of work. New York and Ohio require 
approximately the same amount, and [Illinois 
lightly less. Unfortunately, such professional 
training as is offered in the liberal arts college 
is often treated as an intruder by the faculty 
in general, with the result that students pre- 
paring for teaching are led to undervalue the 
professional subjects. 

On the other hand, if the teacher is a gradu- 
ate of a teachers college, he may have taken 
a much as thirty hours, (the equivalent of a 
full year) of professional subjects. Indeed, 
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the catalog of one eastern teachers college shows 
that seventy hours, or more than half of all 
the work required for graduation, may be in 
the field of education. The greatest objection 
to requiring so much professional work in an 
undergraduate institution is that the student 
will necessarily be weak in the subjects he 
expects to teach. 
The conclusion we must draw, then, is that 
neither type of teacher preparation—liberal 
arts college or teachers college—compares 
favorably with the preparation required for 
the recognized learned professions. The one 
is likely to be weak in professional training, 
the other in the subjects the student is to teach. 
There is a question, too, as to whether the 
professional work offered in either the liberal 
arts or teachers college compares favorably 
with the quality of the professional work given 
in law school, medical school, engineering 
school, or theological seminary. Much of the 
professional work in education has little prac- 
tical value in the classroom. The uninitiated 
often speak of all professional courses for 
teachers as “methods courses.” As a matter 
of fact, genuine methods courses, by which are 
meant courses which show the teacher “how 
to teach,” form a small part of the total pro- 
fessional work offered in undergraduate schools. 
Much of it really pertains to history of educa- 
tion, philosophy of education, and principles 
of education. All three of these subjects are 
interesting and inspirational and they tend 
to give the teacher a correct attitude to- 
ward education in general, but they are of 
little value in solving the everyday teach- 
ing problems. To make matters worse, courses 
in special phases of these subjects are fre- 
quently offered. Thus the catalog of one 
institution shows that undergraduate courses 
are offered in introduction to teaching, prin- 
ciples of teaching, principles of secondary 
education, elementary education, primary ed- 
ucation, classroom management, primary man- 
agement, rural school management, problems 
in secondary education, junior high school 
problems, history of education, educational 
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sociology, and philosophy of education. There 
must be considerable repetition of material in 
these courses, a repetition which can be ill 
afforded by students who have but four years, 
(and, in the case of many elementary teachers, 
but two years) in which to prepare for teach- 
ing. 

On the other hand the number of genuine 
“methods courses” are comparatively few in 
most undergraduate schools. The catalog of 
one prominent institution, for example, shows 
only four courses in the field of secondary 
education that can by any stretch of the 
imagination be called methods courses, and these 
are open only to graduate students. They are 
“general high school methods,” “high school 
tests,’ “methods of teaching social studies,” 
and “methods of teaching science.” One can 
but wonder how the teacher of Latin, or 
mathematics, or shorthand, or the many other 
high school subjects, is to learn what methods 
to use, for the technique used in teaching his- 
tory differs from the technique used in teach- 
ing shorthand, and the methods used in teach- 
ing chemistry differ from the methods used in 
teaching Latin. Moreover, high school teach- 
ing technique differs from the teaching tech- 
nique used in college, and, unless the pros- 
pective teacher is given special instruction in 
high school methods, he will attempt to fol- 
low college methods with a disastrous result. 

But it is questionable whether the amount 
and kind of professional work will ever be 
satisfactorily determined as long as we con- 
tinue to certificate teachers, especially high 
school teachers, who have had no more than 
an undergraduate course. To attempt, in the 
limited space of four years, to give prospective 
teachers the thorough training in English which 
they need, to make them masters of the sub- 
jects they expect to teach, to train them in 
the technique of teaching these subjects, and 
to instruct them in the principles of history, 
government, and economics, with which every 
educated American citizen should be familiar, 
is an almost impossible task. Several of our 
universities recognize this fact and require five 
years of their teacher-training courses. The 
University of Cincinnati, for example, has for 
some years offered a five-year teacher-training 
program, and since September, 1933, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has also offered a five- 
year teacher-training curriculum. A few states 
are likewise beginning to see the need for more 
than four years of preparation. California, for 
example, demands the equivalent of five years 
of work for a high school license. When states 
in general require four years of undergraduate 


pre-professional work, followed by a fifth year | 


of strictly professional graduate work, teach- 
ing will be more on a par with the recognized 
professions, at least so far as standards of 
preparation are concerned. 
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And now as to the second set of standard 
of a true profession—the rewards. These take 
two forms: money, and the satisfaction arising 
from having rendered service to others. Gen- 
erally speaking, teachers receive both. 


It must be conceded, however, that monetary 
rewards should be somewhat in proportion to 
the time and money spent in preparing for a 
profession. The teacher who spends four or 
five years in college and who then receives 
less than a thousand dollars in salary, (as is 
the case with thousands of public schoo 
teachers even in times of prosperity), can 
hardly be said to be on a financial plane with 
the recognized professions. The following table 
of incomes prepared by H. F. Clark of Colun- 
bia University and appearing in the New York 
Times for October 23, 1932, shows the average 
incomes of the principal professions, of teachers, 
and of skilled and unskilled labor: 

Medicine 

Law 

Engineering 
Architecture 
Dentistry 

College Teaching 
Library Work 
Journalism 
Ministry 

Skilled Trades 
Nursing 

Public School Teaching 
Unskilled Labor 
Farming 


Every income should be sufficient to guar- 
antee a decent standard of living. When we 
remember that the teacher is expected not 
only to dress as well as the average busines 
or professional man, but to attend summer 
school occasionally, to attend educational con- 
ventions, and to subscribe for educational and 
other periodicals, we can see how great a bul- 
den is frequently laid on a pitifully small in- 
come. True it is that a beginner in any pro- 
fession must start with a small income, but 
unfortunately the teacher’s salary never rises 
far above the beginning amount. Of course, 
in a few large cities salaries of from $2500 to 
$3500 may be paid to high school teachers, but 
such incomes are not general even in these 
selected cities. Rather they are the maximum 
amounts that teachers may hope to be paid 
only after long years of experience. 

Why do teachers’ salaries remain so low? 
Partly because our antiquated systems of taxa- 
tion place an unfair burden upon local tax 
payers, especially owners of real estate, with 
the result that many citizens are clamoring 
for a reduction in school expenditures. Low 
salaries also result from the operation of the 
law of supply and demand. The truth is we 
have a great oversupply of teachers of all 
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kinds, which fact is due in turn to the compara- 
tively low standards for certification and to 
the unnecessarily large number of institutions 
preparing teachers. The surplus of teachers 
is especially large in the high school field, and 
this is not to be wondered at, for in many 
states there are more colleges preparing high 
school teachers than are preparing elementary 
teachers; yet the need for the latter is greater 
than for the former. In Pennsylvania alone 
there are sixty-eight institutions (liberal arts 
and teachers colleges) preparing high school 
teachers. No wonder that school boards which 
can well afford to pay good salaries take the 
attitude that, “We won’t pay more than the 
minimum salary required by law, for we can 
get plenty of teachers at that salary.” 

Permanency of occupation is the third char- 
acteristic of a profession. Men do not use 
law, medicine, or the ministry merely as 
stepping stones to other occupations, but teach- 
ing is quite commonly used in this way. A 
large percentage of men entering teaching do 
so with the avowed purpose of paying off their 
college debts or of saving enough money to 
attend professional schools. Still others plan 
on teaching for a year or so until they can 
secure desirable business positions. As _ to 
women teachers, it is probable that many 
merely seek an income sufficient to keep them 
comfortable until such time as they may marry. 
Little wonder that teachers frequently lack 
the professional pride so noticeable in lawyers, 
ministers, physicians, and engineers. 

What can be done to make teaching a per- 
manent occupation? First, convince the pub- 
lic of the unfairness of placing boys and girls 
in the care of teachers whose interests lie else- 
where, and who will probably turn to other 
fields of endeavor just at the time they should 
become assets to the schools. Second, convince 
teachers as a whole that the practice followed 
by some of entering teaching temporarily gives 
the general public a poor opinion of the occu- 
pation. Third, raise the standards for certifi- 
cation, especially with regard to the length 
of the training period. Fourth, raise the maxi- 
mum salaries paid experienced teachers so 
there will be a real inducement for good 
teachers remaining in the work. 

And now as to the fourth characteristic of 
a profession—an accepted code of professional 
ethics. One can but be impressed with the 
professional ethics which prevent an attorney 
from divulging the secrets of his clients, a 
physician from discussing the diseases of his 
patients, or the banker from broadcasting the 
balances of his depositors. Yet, little informa- 
tion regarding students seems sacred to the 
average teacher. The weaknesses of individual 
pupils, their grades, their intelligence quotients, 
their punishments, even facts regarding their 
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home affairs are discussed promiscuously. 
Teachers have a reputation for “talking shop,” 
and such talk might be commendable were it 
about professional matters, but, unfortunately, 
it is often confined to mere gossip about 
students. Surely the mental weaknesses of 
boys and girls should be treated as confiden- 
tially as are the physical, moral, legal, or finan- 
cial weaknesses of their parents. 

Even more unethical than the habits of 
gossiping about pupils is the practice of teachers 
underbidding one another in order to secure 
positions. This practice has increased during 
the past couple of years due to the increase in 
teacher unemployment. Then we have the 
hundreds of cases of teachers who attempt to 
secure positions in their home towns already 
held by teachers coming from other communi- 
ties. Indeed, the latter practice has become 
so widespread that it has become an actual 
menace to the efficiency of our public schools. 

What then must be our answer to the ques- 
tion, “Is Teaching a Profession?” It is apparent 
that teaching is not at present on the high 
professional plane of the recognized profes- 
sions. Nevertheless, we must acknowledge that 
teaching has made great forward strides dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century, especially 
in educational requirements. Insofar as per- 
manency of occupation is concerned, there has 
probably been no noticeable change, and there 
seems to have been an actual letdown in ethical 
standards as well as a lowering of salaries 
since the beginning of the depression. Taking 
all of these factors into consideration, we may 
safely say that teaching is not yet a profession, 
but there is every possibility of its becoming 
one. 





Crude Oil Exhibit 


An attractive exhibit showing various stages 
in the refining of Pennsylvania grade crude oil 
together with a flow chart of a typical refining 
process has been prepared for school and col- 
lege chemistry classes by the Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil Association. The display is 
in the form of a steel rack which may be 
placed on a table or desk or hung on the wall. 
Twenty small bottles of petroleum samples, 
from the crude to the finished motor oil and 
gasoline, fit into the rack. The flow chart 
shows how the crude oil travels through var- 
ious refining units during the process. The 
entire unit forms a valuable adjunct to instruc- 
tion in this branch of chemistry. 

Teachers may obtain one of the exhibits by 
writing on school stationery to the offices of 
the Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association, 
Box 96, Oil City, Pa. There is no charge for 
the exhibit and it contains no advertising. 
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ment of public education has just begun. Cir- much time is given to the solicitation of mem. ahs 
cumstances have permitted a few states to with- _ berships. vr ant 
stand the worst effects of the depression and The cost for clerical service, stationery, ani ithe rot 
to take the first steps toward educational re- stamps consumes too much of association in§ Samuel 


covery. The school systems of most of the come when repeated membership appeals mus§) blithels 
states, however, have suffered severely. During be made to large numbers of teachers. Mone. the fan 
1934-35 events will decide whether these school thus spent does not accomplish the purposes of dreami 
systems are to descend deeper into the slough professional organization. These and other con-§ land te 
of retrenchment, or are to take substantial steps siderations, of vital concern to every membe Athe bre 
toward recovery and reconstruction. This deci- of the profession, counsel immediate and gen. Semele 
sion will depend in considerable degree upon’ eral payment of dues to our state and nationd i dreams 
the effectiveness with which the teachers of associations. Stood tc 
the nation use the power of professional or- Certain factors are operating to discourag§},.< th: 
ganization. the prompt and effective financial support urgei— ant in 
During the coming year the legislatures of in this article. Salaries of many teachers havh oyer|oc 
practically every state will convene either in been cut. Restoration, however, cannot be se-— Little « 
regular or special session. They will enact cured by individual action. Voices are beingh child c¢ 
measures governing state educational policies. raised in condemnation of the accomplishments nationa 
Measures adopted in these sessions on financial of existing educational organizations. Too oftetB the gr¢ 
and other educational issues will be fraught these critics have little understanding of the of poth 
with great significance. The depression has practical difficulties encountered in achievin{ phim ho 
made it abundantly clear that many emergency successful group action. They little appreciatt® every 
problems of our schools and colleges cannot be the obstacles which had to be surmounted ith compar 
effectively dealt with solely thru local action securing the $159,000,000 of Federal emergency Hhappy 
and resources. They are of a character which funds which education received during 1933-4— This 
require state intervention. over and above the $32,000,000 of permanen® the pi; 
Even the most dynamic action on the part of financial support. They underestimate thf brated 
some state legislatures, however, will be in- power of forces unleashed by the unprecedenteif try. s; 
sufficient to meet the emergency and to permit financial and social crisis through which theB lished, 
definite progress toward recovery. The Federal nation is passing. They take little account of statue 
government must provide financial assistance the fact that every group has suffered during— gentlen 
in increased amounts. These must be distributed the depression—some more severely than thf there i 
so as to accomplish the most good and involve teaching profession. /namely 
a minimum of interference. Let us not be misled by these divisive coun-f lovers 
Alert, intelligent, and vigorous action on the sels. The democratic organization of existing—} most ir 
part of representatives of state and national state and national education associations offers ple hay 
education associations is the best guarantee that minority groups, and even individuals, withI} pages 
we will secure essential state and federal constructive proposals an opportunity to bef any ot 
legislation. heard and to influence action. Improvement inf may ni 
There is something which all members of the structure and program of these organizations— with Mv 
the profession, from kindergarten teacher to ¢an be accomplished as rapidly as the teaching& belove: 
superintendent of schools and college president, profession desires. Our state and national ass0-— old far 
can do at this time which will vitally influence Ciations are holding the front-line trenches dut-§ the me 
the effectiveness of organized action. They can ing the current crisis. They deserve continuel— once h 
promptly send in their dues to state and na- support, at least until other agencies have} the Bi: 
tional associations without further solicitation. demonstrated that they can achieve greatet— Huck | 
They can urge their colleagues to do the same. SuCCESS. } though 
The effect of such action would be far more During the coming year, state and national thus t 
potent than those who have not had immediate education associations will need the support olf pages ¢ 
contact with professional associations are likely all members of the profession in a number off to fine 
to imagine. ways. Right now they need it in the form of Twain 
Under existing circumstances the officers and immediate payment of membership dues. tury h 
headquarters staffs of these organizations are soul ar 
compelled to devote a substantial part of their An honest heart possesses a kingdom—f 2? quar 
time and energy, during at least the first half of Seneca 
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A hundred years ago in a ramshackle cottage 
in Florida, Missouri, Mark Twain made his ad- 
event into the world, unheralded and unsung. 
'Mr. and Mrs. Clemens promptly bestowed upon 
ry : and "the round-faced infant the pretentious name of 
tion infsamuel Langhorne Clemens and forthwith went 
s_mus iblithely on their respective ways—the one, like 

Monei§ tne famous Colonel Sellers in The Gilded Age, 
poses 0! dreaming dreams of acquiring more and more 
ler COMB iand to the westward, and the other tending 
membeB tne brood of young Clemenses and praying that 
nd 8B) somehow while her husband dreamed _his 
national sdreams of great riches there would be sufficient 
“food to go around their meager board. So it 
=was that the young Samuel was just another in- 
"fant in the Clemens’ household and sometimes 
Foverlooked in the crush of great ventures. 
»Little did his parents dream that one day this 
child of theirs would make their name inter- 
nationally famous, that he would be sought by 
the great men of all nations, that universities 
Ss of both Europe and America would bestow upon 
hieving thim honorary degrees, and that men and women 
preciatt® everywhere would cherish him as a friend and 
nted it} companion who dwells in the green pasturés of 
ergencye happy and wholesome living. 

1933-48" This year the one-hundredth anniversary of 
manett® the birth of Samuel Clemens is being cele- 
te tht brated in various university centers in the coun- 
edentedy try. Special editions of his books are being pub- 
ich the lished, lectures being given, and at ledst one 
punt of ‘statue being erected in honor of this “genial 
during® gentleman from Missouri.” During this month 
1an_ the »there is also a second celebration taking place, 
snamely, that of National Book Week. To book 
-lovers everywhere the two celebrations are al- 
most inseparably linked for probably more peo- 
ple have learned the joy of reading through the 
pages of Mark Twain than through those of 
any other writer. It is true that Mark Twain 
may not rank in the dusty annals of literature 
with Milton and Dante but certainly he is more 
beloved by the common people. He is like an 
(old familiar tune, the sound of which revives 
| the memories of other happy days, for whoever 
once has followed the mad adventure of Tom, 
the Black Avenger of the Spanish Main, and 
Huck Finn, the Red-Handed, has lived again, 
}though vicariously. his own mad youth. It is 
thus that Mark Twain lives on through the 
pages of his books. Where Ponce de Leon failed 
to find the fountain of eternal youth, Mark 
Twain succeeded. Despite the fact that a cen- 
tury has passed since the birth of this genial 
soul and that now he has been dead for almost 
a quarter of a century he is still thoroughly 
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Mark Twain, Friend 


MATILDA BAILEY 
Clairton, Pa. 


alive and beloved in the hearts of his readers. 
He was destined to live long and happily. As 
a child it is recorded that he was delicate—the 
least promising of the family. 

“*You gave me more uneasiness than any 
other child I had,’ his mother once said to him, 
in her old age. 

“‘T suppose you were afraid I wouldn’t live,’ 
he suggested. 

“She looked at him with the keen humor 
which had been her legacy to him. ‘No, afraid 
you would,’ she said.” 

His was an invincible spirit; he was bound to 
live. Years later when he was an old man trav- 
eling in England he heard that a report was 
being circulated in America that he was dead. 
He immediately cabled his friends saying, “—the 
report of my death has been grossly exagger- 
ated.” And so it is that now we feel that the 
report of his death has been exaggerated, that 
statues need not be erected, nor memorial serv- 
ices held, for his mischievous spirit abides in 
our hearts as surely as if he were alive. 

Samuel Clemens was destined to bring joy 
and glad tidings to millions and millions of 
adults and to become the friend of almost every 
youngster in the world. He knew the “open 
sesame” to adventure and glorious fun. He 
knew where pirates hid their gold and was him- 
self Tom, the Black Avenger. He knew the 
Mississippi as a pilot, and mined for gold in . 
Nevada. In every respect he lived life fully 
and vigorously and like Tennyson’s Ulysses— 

“was a part of all that he had met.” 

It is small wonder, then, that Samuel Clemens 
should one day translate to the printed page 
this wealth of experience and become a house- 
hold name and friend of all. 

Probably almost every youngster in America 
has chuckled gleefully over the wild escapades 
of Tom and Huck, has imitated their search for 
treasure, and has longed for a raft on which 
to go floating down the Mississippi, or even a 
back fence that needed whitewashing. Tom 
and Huck are the boon companions of every 
red-blooded youngster in the country. Indeed, 
it is hard to imagine a celebration. of National 
Book Week in the public schools without their 
aid, for it’s “always fair weather when those 
two good fellows get together.” 

“Ain’t it gay?” said Joe. 

“Tt’s nuts!” said Tom. 

And so the fun goes on. 

Mark Twain’s humor is earthy and elemental. 
It is the humor of youthful high spirits, of mad 
pranks, and, as Dr. Pattee says, “of irreverence 
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and gross absurdity.” Another critic insists 
that his humor is based on the use of the in- 
congruous and the irrelevant, and certainly this 
must be true when one recalls his famous re- 
mark: “A jay hasn’t got any more principles 
than a Congressman,” or his response to a query 
as to why he always carried a cotton umbrella 
in London saying that it was the only kind he 
could be sure would not be stolen there. Then 
one recalls his famous letter to Queen Victoria 
in which he wrote: 

“I have also met the Prince of Wales once 
in the fall of 1873 but it was not in any familiar 
way, but in a quite informal way, being casual, 
and was of course a surprise to us both. It 
was in Oxford Street, just where you come out 
of Oxford into Regent Circus, and just as he 
turned up one side of the circle at the head of 
a procession, I went down the other side on the 
top of an omnibus. He will remember me on 
account of a gray coat with flap pockets that 
I wore, as I was the only person on the omni- 
bus that had on that kind of a coat;—” 


Both Queen Victoria and the Prince enjoyed 
this Yankee freshness and enthusiasm and the 
world who heard of it chuckled mirthfully and 
agreed that there were “pints about this frog 
that’s better’n any other frog.” Here was a 
man arisen from the soil who looked forth and 
saw that the earth was good and that mankind 
should not make it a “vale of tears.” 

One of the most refreshing qualities of Mark 
Twain was his utter disregard of the false con- 
ventions and the cultural insincerities which 
hold mankind within such stupid boundaries. 
The boys and girls in our schools worship his 
daring nature—they, too, would like to attend 
their own funerals as did Tom and Huck, or 
visit graveyards by midnight, or assist runaway 
slaves. And in like manner grown-ups all over 
America reveled in the impudence of the “in- 
nocent abroad” and secretly envied his utter 
disregard of convention. Here was a man who 
dared say that he loathed Sir Walter Scott and 
thought Jane Austen a bore, who was sickened 
by the sheep-like adulation of the old masters, 
who always enjoyed the opera that critics de- 
nounced as piffle, and who sympathized with 
Laura’s husband instead of Petrarch. He rode 
serenely through the Holy Land on a donkey 
calling their unpronounceable towns by such 
good old American names as Jonesville. He de- 
fied convention as innocently and pleasantly as 
a child for never was it done with any show of 
ill-temper. At home he was just the same. 
He was always just Mark Twain. The story is 
told that once when he went to call on Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe he forgot the little con- 
vention of wearing a collar and a tie. Upon 
his return home his wife expressed some alarm. 
He said nothing, but went to his room, wrapped 
up those items in a neat package, which he sent 
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over by a servant to Mrs. Stowe, with the line: 

Herewith receive a call from the rest of me. 

Nevertheless, despite his seeming irreverence 
for that which is old, and that which most of 
the world accept as sacred conventions, “he 
entered a cathedral with respect, walked in 
reverent silence among the ruins of the holy 
land, and felt in the Alps the presence of the 
Most High.” There were many years in his 
life that were black with sorrow, when the cap 
and bells he wore for the joy of the public illy 
befitted him. At one such time he wrote, “The 
secret source of Humor itself is not joy but 
sorrow. There is no humor in heaven.” And 
so it is that the Mark Twain of boisterous 
laughter and hearty living was also the man 
who plumbed the depths of despair and tragedy. 

In the hearts of millions of people everywhere 
the memory of Mark Twain remains secure. He 
needs no monuments or memorials to perpetu- 
ate his gentle fame for in whomever the zest of 
hearty living still abides Mark Twain is wor- 
shiped as a kindred soul. And to the young- 
sters, who during this month in our public 
schools celebrate National Book Week, he is 
always— 

Mark Twain, Friend. 





Inter-Scholastic Correspondence 


May we call the attention of the reader to the 
work that the World League of International 
Education Associations has done and is doing 
in the high schools to bring our students in 
contact with students of other countries, s0 
as to give them a clearer understanding of 
those countries. That closer contact is secured 
through inter-scholastic correspondence. 

It is not necessary to emphasize the import- 
ance and benefit to the students of such con- 
tacts. The friendships thus made and the in- 
formation thus acquired are strengthened by 
the work done in the school, by students inter- 
ested in world affairs. Discussions, lectures, 
assembly programs constitute the activities cf 
such groups. The World League, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco, has at present 8 
membership of 350 such groups in the United 
States and abroad. Several of those groups 
join together and hold. once or twice a year, 
regional Junior International Institutes. At 
those institutes the representatives of different 
high schools take part in debates, model as- 
semblies, symposiums on world affairs, open- 
forum discussions, etc. 

We especially call the attention of the Eng- 
lish, history, and language teachers to this an- 
nouncement. Further information will be sen 
on request. Write to: Mrs. Alice Wilson. Di- 
rector, World League of International Educa- 
tion Associations, 521 Phelan Building, San 
Francisco, California. 
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Training for Civic and Political Re- 
sponsibility’ 


A few years ago it was customary to lament 
the fact that Americans in general and students 
in particular were indifferent to the political 
and economic problems of the day. Despite 
the best efforts of teachers, your people were 
inclined to dismiss the problems of government 
as too remote genuinely to concern them. The 
economic and social convulsions of the last five 
years have changed all that. Pupils may be 
ill-informed, they may have fantastic ideas of 
reform, but they are alert to the new tempo. 
The problem is, therefore, not to stimulate in- 
terest; it is to direct that interest into construc- 
tive channels, 


To a large extent, past apathy was the result 
of an over-emphasis upon money-getting. Our 
best students were concerned, not with a so- 
lution of the ever-mounting problems of man- 
kind, but with the accumulation of private 
fortune. Their hopes in that direction have 
been thwarted by the events of the last few 
years; they are aware that graduation will 
plunge them into a chaotic society that will 
not welcome their intrusion. Therefore, they 
have become increasingly interested in the 
causes of our predicament and are anxious to 
make themselves felt in constructing a society 
that will be free from the confusion of the 
present. The situation presents certain en- 
couragement and some dangers. 


Interest in government may take forms that 
are as unpleasant as they are disastrous. It 
must be remembered that the Nazi revolution 
was a young man’s movement and that it was 
preceded by a violent, almost hysterical, pre- 
occupation with governmental theories. It .is 
not, therefore, enough that we survey with 
satisfaction a revival of interest in things po- 
litical and economic. The challenge to the 
schools of America today is to harness and 
direct that enthusiasm into channels that are 
essentially American and democratic. 


There are few of us, I imagine, who would 
maintain that democracy is a perfect form of 
government. The fact that we have delegated 
a large part of the authority of government 
into the hands of the executive and that, thus 
far, that concentration of power has met gen- 
and 


*Winning article in the training for civic 


political responsibility division. of the State Teach- 
ers Magazine Contest. 
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eral approval, is ample proof of a degree of 
uncertainty. But we are less convinced of the 
efficacy of the rival political systems and would 
be unwilling to exchange our own imperfec- 
tions for the current European hysteria, be it 
Fascism or Communism. Until a more accept- 
able form of government is discovered, it is 
the duty of the educators of America to up- 
hold and maintain the democracy which we 
possess. 

It does not follow that we pretend that we 
have reached the end of the road. Democracy 
must adjust itself to conditions of the modern 
world; it must be alert and dynamic or it will 
be swept into the same oblivion that engulfed 
feudalism and absolute monarchy. We must 
constantly re-examine the foundations and the 
superstructure of our own institutions. The 
best means of meeting criticism is to anticipate, 
admit the defect, and correct it before it be- 
comes too gross to mend. Upon such terms 
democracy can meet the attack of any political 
doctrines; without such an attitude, it becomes 
defenseless and falls of its own weakness. 

Fascism and Communism have not hesitated 
to employ the schools as an instrument of 
propaganda intended to perpetuate the existing 
order. Democracy must not hesitate to imi- 
tate that example, but with this difference: 
the school system of America must not become 
the creature of political parties or of creeds. 
By refusing to hear more than one side of an 
issue, the dictators have exhibited their own 
weakness; they fear comparison. We who be- 
lieve in democracy are not afraid to compare 
it with any other system in the world, and we 
believe that a class room may well be a better 
place for comparisons than the drug store or 
the barber shop. Let us in the next few years 
teach democracy, not as a formal and academic 
tracing of the process of government, but as a 
militant and aggressive political doctrine, ob- 
taining its position from its own past achieve- 
ments and its promises of even greater fulfill- 
ment in the future, and not from sanctions of 
the past. American children have inherited the 
pragmatism of their parents and are unim- 
pressed by a compilation of authorities. To 
survive, an institution must justify itself by a 
satisfactory performance. 

No form of democratic government has been 
less successful than local government. Let us 
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teach more of municipal problems, problems of 
taxation, of law enforcement, of housing, and 
of the control of utilities. The present tend- 
ency, not only in the United States but in the 
world, is to displace local responsibility in 
favor of centralized control. It must be appar- 
ent to all that the removal of the citizen from 
the duties of government must result in a loss 
of liberty, yet it is no less apparent that a con- 
tinuation of the present bankrupt status of city 
government can bring no other solution. _ 

It is not enough to teach pupils the frame- 
work of local administration, to instruct them 
how to use the ballot, or to tell them to vote 
thoughtfully, if they have been led to believe 
that all politics is a dirty mess that cannot be 
improved. We may as well admit to our 
students that changes must be made, and, in 
solving, let us point to some of the cities that 
have made successful changes. The City of 
Cincinnati is an outstanding example of what 
can be done when voters actually desire good 
government. Or turn to Kansas City where 
revolt is gathering strength and notice the nec- 
essary groundwork that must be laid before an 
improved structure is raised. Government is a 
living thing and can be made as exciting as 
a baseball game if pupils are properly moti- 
vated. 

But the defense of democracy rests not with 
the teacher of civics alone, but with the en- 
tire educational system. The idealism that we 
have held up to the pupils has been essentially 
wrong. We have tried to persuade them to re- 
main in school because it would pay them jin 
dollars and cents after they have left school. 
We have showed our high school graduates the 
comparative salaries of high school and college 
graduates and urged them to go to college be- 
cause it was profitable. As though an educa- 
tional system can only justify itself upon the 
grounds that it will provide a larger income! 

We must teach our students that at least a 
part of education is preparation for life, and 
that life cannot be enjoyed unless the condi- 
tions of life are satisfactory. The spectacle of 
the most wealthy and powerful nation on the 
earth struggling fruitlessly for five years 
against depression should be a sufficient object 
lesson. Wealth is not enough. 

The ordinary classroom teacher, whether in 
grade school, high school, or college. can 
actively teach civic responsibility by making 
a clear distinction between success as it is in 
actuality and as it seems to be. There is no 
reason in the world why a man who does a 
distinctive piece of work in the field of govern- 
ment should not be counted as much a success 
as one who reaps a small fortune selling real 
estate, yet our pupils have never been success- 
fully taught to value highly success unaccom- 
panied by great monetary rewards. 
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And if. that procedure continues, if we con- 
tinue to acclaim the merely wealthy as worthy 
of emulation, if we continue to permit our out- 
standing students to follow after private gain 
as the only means of being successful, we are 
doing all that we can to perpetuate the exist- 
ing selfish order that has repudiated progress. 

The students now in our classrooms are go- 
ing to make history in a few years. Whether 
they turn from democracy as a failure, because 
it cannot adapt itself to a changing world, de- 
pends to a large extent upon what we as 
teachers actually do for them and to them dur- 
ing their school days. If our present students 
turn upon culture and progress, as the post- 
war generations have in Europe, if we return to 
that rule that might alone makes right, then 
we, the teachers of America, cannot escape a 
measure of responsibility for that result. 





Bucknell Conference on Education 


The development of the curriculum from 
1834 to 1934 will be the keynote of the confer- 
ence program at Bucknell on November 2 
and 3 this year. A pageant written by a 
committee consisting of Anna Gertrude Carey, 
Elsa C. Patton, and Jean E. Hagenbuch will 
depict this briefly and in interesting fashion on 
Friday evening at the Lewisburg High School 
auditorium. The three episodes will be pre- 
sented by groups of high school students from 
Lewisburg, Milton, and Sunbury High Schools. 
On the platform on this occasion will appear 
as honor guests persons who have given fifty 
years or more to the cause of education. This 
announcement is an urgent invitation to every 
such person to participate. 

The program as usual will open with a gen- 
eral session at two o’clock on Friday, Novem- 
ber 2. Following this meeting, at four o’clock, 
teacher training workers, school directors, 
parent-teacher associations, and the Susque- 
hanna Valley Secondary Principals’ Association 
will hold meetings with excellent programs. At 
five o’clock, a round table for guidance work- 
ers will be held and at six-thirty the evening 
banquet, so popular in recent years, will be 
held. Wilson MacDonald, Canadian “poet 
laureate,’ who made such a fine impression 
last year, will speak. The dinner is fifty cents. 

James N. Rule will appear on the evening 
program. 

On Saturday morning, at nine o’clock, the 
following meetings will be held: elementary 
education, English, foreign language, mathe- 
matics, religious education, science, social sci- 
ence, and vocational education. 

The conference will close with addresses by 
C. F. Sanders, professor of philosophy at Gettys- 
burg College, and Ben D. Wood of Columbia 
University. 
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The Social and Vocational Aspects 
of Business Education 


H. A. ANDRUSS 
Department of Commerce, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg 


The Need for Reorganization 

In business the soundness of organizing the 
different divisions of the commercial unit on 
the basis of the functions performed therein 
has long been established. Most large concerns 
have at least four departments:! 1. Production. 
2. Marketing. 3. Financing. 4. Accounting. 
Administrative authority is divided on this 
basis. Under each of these departments there 
may be a sub-division of the planning and the 
performance of each of these functional activi- 
ties. 

The cardinal principles of education as out- 
lined by the National Education Association 
are generally accepted.* Any discussion of 
the problems of education must use some such 
fundamental statement as a starting point. They 
may be stated as follows: 

1. Health and Safety 

2. Worthy Home Membership 

3. Mastery of the Tools, Technics, and Spirit 
of Learning 

4. Vocational and Economic Effectiveness 

5. Faithful Citizenship 

6. Wise Use of Leisure Time 

7. Ethical Character 

An examination of these principles discloses 
that the elementary school is chiefly concerned 
with the mastery of the: tools of,learning in the 
grades preceding high school. “Readin’, ‘ritin,’ 
and ‘rithmetic” have long formed the backbone 
of the elementary school curriculum. 


Are the cardinal principles of education the 
functions of education? If definite outcomes 
are expected, certain divisions of the school 
must be held responsible for the attainment of 
these objectives. This means that the schools, 
especially the high schools, should be depart- 
mentalized on the basis of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of education in order to evaluate the re- 
sults of education in terms of definitely ac- 
cepted outcomes. 


Since the fundamental tools of learning are 
treated in the elementary school, the high 
school is responsible for the remaining cardinal 
principles of education. If functionalized or- 
ganization is used, high schools must be divided 


me 

‘Gerstenberg, Chas.—Principles of Business, p. 
141, Prentice-Hall Ine., New York (1931). 

*Dept. of Interior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin 
No. 35, p. 5-9 (1918). 
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into departments, so that each is held respon- 
sible for certain principles or functions of 
education. 

A New Basis for Deparimental Organization 

A secondary school should be so organized 
that each department is held responsible for 
certain principles or functions of education. 
Such a proposal has been made by Professor 
Goodwin Watson of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia.* In its original form the six departments 
are: 

Department of Health 

Department of Vocations 

Department of Family Relations 
Department of Citizenship 

Department of Leisure 

. Department of Character Building 

An examination discloses the similarities of 
these titles to six of the cardinal principles of 
education. 

The purpose of this discussion is to sketch the 
effects of such a reorganization on the commer- 
cial subjects. It is hoped that this proposal 
will offer opportunity to general academic edu- 
cation incorporating the social values of com- 
mercial subjects leaving the vocational aspects 
to function as a separate objective. 

Under the present scheme of secondary 
school organization, the social, economic, and 
vocational outcomes of the commercial sub- 
ject matter are scattered through each subject. 
This results in an unequal emphasis in com- 
mercial education. The vocational efficiency in 
task performance is overemphasized at the 
expense of the social and economic values 
which may arise even out of such skill sub- 
jects as typewriting and shorthand. 

A revised organization scheme of Professor 
Goodwin Watson provides for seven depart- 
ments instead of the six. A Department of 
Money and Goods has been added. The seven 
departments suggested are: 

Department of Health 
Department of Vocations 
Department of Family Relations 
Department of Citizenship 
Department of Leisure 
Department of Philosophy 
Department of Money and Goods 


8’The World Tomorrow, October, 1930. 
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The Department of Money and Goods offers 
an opportunity for the teaching of commercial 
courses of value to all future members of 
society. 

In almost every high school we find a de- 
partment of English, a department of foreign 
languages, a department of history or social 
studies, a department of science, and a depart- 
ment of mathematics. These departments are 
organized on the basis of the nature of the sub- 
ject matter taught. In the same high school 
there may be a commercial department, a home 
economics department, or manual training de- 
partment. These departments teach many dif- 
ferent kinds of subject matter. Many of the 
subjects are not composed of related or similar 
material. They are responsible for a definite 
vocational outcome. 

Is a departmentalization based on functional 
outcomes or objectives not more logical than 
the present mixed organization? How long can 
we harmoniously administer secondary schools 
composed of departments based on _ subject 
matter while others are held responsible for a 
definite vocational outcome? 

The evolution of the present-day business 
education from narrow vocational skill pre- 
paration begun by the early business colleges 
and private commercial schools operated for 
profit, may be divided into the: (1) vocational 
period; (2) economic period; and (3) socializ- 
ing period. 

Education for Business is only understood 
when its three-fold aspect is realized: (1) To 
the individual worker it is a means of making 
a living; (2) to the economic institution it is 
a system for making profits; while (3) to society 
the cooperative effort must result in an im- 
provement in human welfare. Might the pre- 
sent depression have been averted, or future 
“hard times” be partially prevented through 
general education for the business affairs of 
life? 

Some uniform method of departmental or- 
ganization must be agreed upon before the gulf 
between the so-called academic and the so- 
called vocational subjects can be _ bridged. 
Each of these types of education contributes 
to the sum total of the preparation for com- 
plete living. It is not true that all cultural 
subjects are impractical. Nor is it true that 
all vocational subjects are devoid of cultural 
values. Vocational subjects form an integral 
part of education. Too long have we continued 
to blow our trumpet in a vain attempt to drown 
out the other fellow’s bass drum. Both in- 
struments are more pleasant to the ear if played 
together in harmony with the other necessary 
members of a band. 

Commercial Subjects under the New 
Organization 
In building a commercial curriculum, proper 
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balance between socialized and vocationalize 
subject matter must be maintained. In th 
past the vocational aspect of commercial sub. 
jects has been over-stressed in the teaching 
of bookkeeping, shorthand, and typewriting t 
all commercial students in amounts varying 
from one to three years each. In a lesser 
degree subjects such as rapid calculation, busi- 
ness law, penmanship, spelling, etc., have 
been offered in a narrow practical sense which 
has meant training for task performanceé. Mar. 
ketable skills have been the only result. 

The addition of the seventh department re. 
cognizes the need of all students for informe- 
tion regarding the exchange of money ani 
goods. This information is now contained in 
the commercial subjects. To combine in one 
course a marketable skill outcome with general 
business information is to foist specialized 
vocational training on those who expect gen- 
eralized information which will enable them 
to function properly as intelligent consumers 
in a complex economic society. 

With the dawn of the idea of commercial sub- 
jects having social and economic values there 
was added to the curriculum such subjects as 
commercial geography, business English, busi- 
ness economics, business organization, sales 
manship, office practice, and merchandising 
When added to the existing skill-building sub- 
jects, we find these newer subjects contain 
situations requiring reflective thinking as well 
as the opportunity for the formation of char- 
acter traits. 

This necessarily led to a conflict of idea 
as to which of the existing departments would 
offer this new type of subject matter. Even to- 
day questions are asked such as _ these’ 
“Should business English be taught in the 
English or commercial department?” “Should 
commercial arithmetic be taught by the mathe- 
matics teacher or by the bookkeeping teacher?” 
The fact that these questions have arisen is evi- 
dence that educators have not had a proper 
conception of commercial education as a part 
of the general educational scheme. ‘“Com- 
mercial education and the so-called academit 
education are rightly complementary; not an- 
tagonistic and each constitutes the strength of 
the other in the well-rounded education o 
commercial students.” 

Departmentalization which recognizes voca- 
tions separate from money and goods is an evi- 
dence of the fact that all people need a know! 
edge of general business information, eve? 
though they do not intend to market theif 
skill as a worker in business. 

Under this scheme business English would 
be taught in the department of vocations a 


1Lomax, Paul, Commercial Teaching. Problems. 
p. 27, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1928. 
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would business arithmetic. Commercial geo- 
graphy, however, will be taught in the depart- 
ment of money and goods since it has general 
social (non-vocational) value. 

What would happen to the vocational sub- 
jects involving skills under the new depart- 
mentalization? This question applies specifi- 
cally to bookkeeping, shorthand, and typewrit- 
ing. Certain phases of these subjects are dis- 
tinctly vocational in nature, while other phases 
are of such a nature as to be of general value 
to all consumers. 

Simple record-keeping involving the family 
budget, the reconciling of the bank balance 
with the balance on the stub of the check book, 
the calculation of discounts, etc., represents 
the phase of bookkeeping which would be 
taught in the department of money and goods; 
while a knowledge of debits and credits, jour- 
nals, ledgers, trial balances, etc., would remain 
in the department of vocations. 

Typewriting is a universal necessity. All 
students should have an opportunity to learn 
typewriting; and it should be taught much 
earlier than at the present time. Every person 
needs typewriting in modern society. We can- 
not say that one subject is more important than 
another. ; 

Typewriting to be used im the place of hand- 
writing will not be offered on the secondary 
level. As a tool of learning it will be taught 
in the latter years of the elementary or junior 
high school as the modern method of ‘ritin’ 
(one of the three “R’s”)? 

Typewriting from shorthand or _ stenotype 
notes or from the dictaphone will be taught in 
the department of vocations. There is a dis- 
tinct difference between the typewriting skill 
necessary for one to record his'own thouthts: 
and the skill developed by one who writes or 
records the thoughts of another, using hand- 
written or machine-made symbols, or who de- 
pends upon the sound of the dictator’s voice 
as it comes from a wax cylinder. 

Shorthand would be taught in the department 
of vocations. There is very little justification 
to warrant the offering of shorthand to all stu- 
dents regardless of their future ambitions and 
plans for further education. It will be re- 
stricted to future users of this vocational tool. 
Machine-written dictation may affect the future 
of shorthand. 

The newest subject in the commercial curri- 
culum known under a variety of titles as junior 
business training, elementary business train- 
ing. or general business training, serves as a 
striking example of the fact that in modern 
commercial education there are two types of 
Subject matter. 


ee 
*Haefner, Ralph. The Typewriter in the Primary 
fu Grades. The Macmillan Co., N. 
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At the present time the general integrating 
phase of this course is frequently required of 
all students for one semester. Under the pro- 
posed scheme this phase would be taught in 
the department of money and goods. The in- 
formation here would include a knowledge of 
writing checks, notes, and other banking 
vouchers. The functions of the telephone, 
telegraph, railroad, and mail service also will 
be presented from the point of view of one 
who is to use these services as a consumer. 

On the other hand, if a knowledge of 
geographic and numeric filing is taught and in- 
tensive practice is required, it is clearly offered 
for a vocational purpose and should not be 
taught to all students. This type of technical 
information would be offered in the department 
of vocations. The duties of shipping, purchas- 
ing, stock, and stores clerks are examples of 
the type of vocational information which is be- 
ing taught in the second or subsequent semes- 
ters of the general business training course. 

The crystallization of opinion with regard to 
commercial courses offered on the high school 
level is an evidence that both social and voca- 
tional subject matter are contained in our pres- 
ent commercial curriculum. A type of depart- 
mentalization which recognizes that both voca- 
tional and social outcomes are best served by 
being distinctly separated is the best argument 
here set forth in order that high schools may be 
administered more effectively. 





Monument to William Holmes 
McGuffey 


In honor of William Holmes McGuffey, the 
author of a series of electic readers, a monu- 
ment was dedicated at Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania, on September 23. The memorial was 
established through the efforts of Henry Ford 
who with Mrs. Ford was in attendance at the 
ceremonies. 

The principal address of the occasion was 
delivered by W. J. Cameron of Detroit, whose 
subject was “What William Holmes McGuffey 
Means to the Present Generation.” He showed 
that the humble man of sturdy pioneer stock 
had revolutionized the educational system of 
the land through the adoption of the grade sys- 
tem and was the first advocate of free schools 
in America. 

The dedication ceremonies took place on the 
134th anniversary of his birth and in the group 
which assembled for the occasion were repre- 
sentatives of prominent educational institutions 
which he attended. The shrine was erected on 
the site of the log homestead of Henry Holmes, 
grandfather of Dr. McGuffey, in which the 
famous educator was born. 
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A Teachers College Program of Service 
HARRY L. KRINER 
Dean of Instruction, State Teachers College, 
California, Pa. 


The State Teachers College at California has 
developed a program which offers valuable 
service to the public school teachers and ad- 
ministrators of Southwestern Pennsylvania. 
While the teachers colleges, a part of the pub- 
lic school system of the Commonwealth, have 
as their chief function the pre-service educa- 
tion of teachers, there are types of in-service 
education which they can render effectively. 
Consultative service concerning class and school 
problems, demonstrations in teaching, lectures 
of value to teachers, entertainment of a dra- 
matical or musical nature, and other supple- 
mentary services are made available. Public 
school administrators may use these services 
for institute substitute programs, teachers meet- 
ings, parent-teachers association meetings, 
assembly programs, and similar functions. The 
details of the program are announced ina “Pub- 
lic School Service Bulletin” published by the 
college. For several years this plan of service 
has been evolving. 

During the past two years the campus train- 
ing school at the college has held its regular 
classes on Saturday instead of Monday; thus 
it offers the teachers of the district an oppor- 
tunity to observe demonstration lessons. A 
complete report for the first year of this work 
may be read in Educational Administration and 
Supervision for October, 1933. Last year Satur- 
day classes were held from the first of October, 
1933, to the first of May, 1934, during which 
time the demonstration school was visited on 
Saturdays by 800 different teachers from Wash- 
ington, Fayette, Westmoreland, Greene, Somer- 
set, and Allegheny Counties. Interest was mani- 
fested in each grade, in the various subjects, 
and in all phases of class room technique. 
Approximately thirty-five per cent of these 
visitors were teachers of the primary grades; 
thirty per cent taught in the intermediate 
grades; twenty per cent were from the one- 
room rural schools; ten per cent the junior 
high school grades; and five per cent were 
senior high school teachers or supervisors. The 
visitors freely consulted the demonstration 
teachers concerning the lessons taught and con- 
cerning the problems which were arising in 
the visitors’ own schools. This work has been 
organized by Thomas Gilland, director of 
student teaching. From the questions which 
the teachers in service asked at the various 
demonstrations it was evident that clinics in 
psychology, speech, and reading would fill a 
real need. 

Therefore a psychological clinic was organized 
in January, 1934. Approximately fifty children 
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between the ages of three and seventeen have 
reported for the Binet test. Many of these 
cases were checked with the Healy Pictorial 
II, Porteus Maze, and Kohs Design tests. Dur- 
ing the second half of last year the performance 
of twenty-eight children between the ages of 
six and sixteen were checked by the Arthur 
Scale which included the following tests: Knox 
Cube, Seguin Form Board, Two Figure Form 
Board, Casnist Form Board, Mankin, Feature 
Profile, Man and Foal, Healy Pictorial I, Por- 
teus Maze, and Kohs Block design. 

The requests for work in the psychological 
clinic came mostly from teachers although 
some requests have come from parents. Pupils 
of low achievement in school subjects consti- 
tute the largest percentage of cases while a 
few with a bad school attitude and with con- 
duct difficulties have been studied. A few very 
gifted children were brought in for study. 

A more objective attitude on the part of 
teachers and parents appears to be an outcome 
in these cases. The children usually develop 
an active interest and many express their de- 
sire to return again. If an increase in requests 
for service is a safe criterion, the psychological 
clinic is a success. This clinic is directed by 
C. B. Wilson who is assisted by a college class 
in “Problem Cases and Individual Testing.” 

The reading clinic was opened February 10, 
1934, under the direction of Cecilia Unzicker 
Stuart and two student assistants. The aim of 
the staff was to perform a thorough diagnosis 
and put into effect a program of intensive 
remedial instruction for each of the seven 
pupils accepted for the work. 

The diagnosis included the finding of the 
age and grade scores for the following: intel- 
ligence, word recognition, phrase and _ sen- 
tence reading, paragraph reading, oral read- 
ing and pronunciation, phonetic abilities, visual 
perception, visual analysis and recognition, 
visual memory span, auditory functions, audi- 
tory memory span, and associative learning. 
In order to carry forward the program of 
remedial work the subjects came to the clinic 
each Saturday for an hour or more. Exercises 
arranged to develop abilities needed were 
carried on; work done during the preceding 
week was checked; and recommendations and 
plans for work during the following week were 
made with the teacher or parent. Definite 
gains were made in each case. A number of 
new cases along with several of the old ones 
are receiving help this year. 

The speech clinic was instituted March 10, 
1934, for the purpose of aiding individuals 
with speech difficulties. Since it takes from 
three months to two years for a speech defec- 
tive to overcome a difficulty and establish new 
habits of speech, the clinic was opened largely 

(Turn to page 144) 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


This month we will discuss the coming State 
convention of our Association to be held at 
Harrisburg December 26, 27, and 28 and the 
outlook for public education in so far as it 
relates to the present political campaign. 

The State Convention 


The theme of the convention this year is 
“What Is Right With the Schools.” In selecting 
this theme we were not unmindful of the fact 
that we are living in a changing world and 
that the schools must make ready for this 
changing order. Our theme instead of being a 
defense of everything in public education as it 
is, is in reality an interpretation of those prac- 
tices and contributions which must be the 
foundation of any redirection of the educational 
program. We have, however, allowed too long 
a ruthless attack not only on the product of 
the public schools, but on the very principle of 
a free school for all the children. To the well 
informed and thinking people it must be evi- 
dent that the cry for the curtailment of expen- 
ditures for public education has been the con- 
certed and well organized effort to curtail an 
expanding program of education suited to the 
needs of our people in the times in which they 
live. This is the more apparent when we re- 
alize that less than one-fifth of the total cost 
of governmental enterprises—local, state, and 
national—has ever gone to the support of pub- 
lie education. The economic situation was 
merely a pretext to start the hue and cry 
against the so-called “extravagant costs” of ed- 
ucation. The motive was deeper and more 
sinister. It was the curtailment of the program 
rather than the cost that was at root of the 
whole movement to strangle education. 

Hence, this convention will stress the timely 
thought that there is a great deal that is ab- 
solutely sound in our schools. In so far as 
Possible, all the departments will elaborate 
upon this theme. The program of the General 
Sessions to be held Thursday evening, and Fri- 
day afternoon, December 27 and 28, respec- 
tively, will be unusually strong with Governor 
Paul McNutt of Indiana, Louis J. Taber, Master 
of the National Grange, Robert M. Hutchins, 
president of the University of Chicago, and 
Glenn Frank, president of the University of 
Wisconsin, as speakers. Governor Pinchot and 
James N. Rule will also bring messages. We 
have also made plans to invite the Governor- 
elect as soon as the result of the election is 
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known. The meetings of the House of Dele- 
gates will be held Wednesday evening, Decem- 
ber 26, and Thursday afternoon, December 27. 
These will be held strictly to the official busi- 
ness of the Association. There will be an in- 
novation in each meeting of the House of Dele- 
gates by having a formal address appropriate 
to the business and theme of the Convention. 
Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the NEA Journal 
will address the House Wednesday evening, 
while C. Fred Parker, executive secretary of 
Kiwanis International, will address the House 
Thursday afternoon on A Layman Views Edu- 
cation. 
Education and the Present Campaign 

As we have repeatedly said, the PSEA is a 
strictly professional organization of teachers 
and is not in politics in the usual acceptation 
of that word. However, the Association is ex- 
ercising its proper function when it offers a 
forward-looking legislative program not only 
to the next Legislature and Administration, but 
for some years ahead. The Association’s pro- 
gram of desirable legislation has been offered 
to all candidates of all parties as a service and 
as a means to assist them to clarify their own 
thinking on the problems of education which 
are bound to be uppermost in the deliberations 
of the coming Legislature. We are happy to 
report that this program has met with a very 
generous support, in fact, there has been no 
opposition to it whatever. It is of supreme 
interest to the supporters of the public schools 
that we have been able to remove the public 
schools and their adequate support from the 
field of political controversy. This is as it 
should be. Politics must be adjourned when 
the interests of the children of our State are at 
stake. We have the promises of all the can- 
didates for major offices that the schools shall 
receive justice and fair play. The Association, 
therefore, merely asks that its membership 
study carefully the summary of statements 
made elsewhere in this issue. The local leaders 
of the Association have been informed as to 
the attitude of the candidates for the Legisla- 
ture, whenever expressed. We ask you to use 
your judgment and tact in thinking through 
the issues. Of one thing we are sure—educa- 
tion has never had such careful thinking on 
the part of the general public and the candi- 
dates for public office, 

CaRMON Ross, 
President, PSEA 


Candidates for Public Office 


On November 6 the registered voters of Penn- 
sylvania will elect the following: United States 
Senator, Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and 
Secretary of Internal Affairs. During the month 
of March each candidate was mailed the legis- 
lative program of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association and his views were re- 
quested. Replies from candidates as they have 
thus far been received are as follows: 

I. For United States Senator 
Joseph F. Guffey, Democrat 

“The plight of some teachers and schools is 
basically curable only as an integral part of a 
sweeping remedial program. Educational in- 
equalities arise from the same source as social, 
legal, and financial injustices. When the arti- 
ficial barriers to square dealing are removed 
the great mass of honest and thrifty tax payers 
will regain ample power to support their 
schools. Pending these fundamental readjust- 
ments, and because of extraordinary circum- 
stances, emergency action seems currently to 
be justified. One such action is, as I have 
already stated, ‘a reasonable income tax to be 
used exclusively for school purposes.’ Equit- 
ably applied such a tax would, in my opinion, 
be willingly paid as an alternative to the crip- 
pling or collapse of public school services. 

“By the simplification of government and the 
resultant elimination of services which are in 
reality duplications or are no longer requisite 
additional funds ought to be made available 
for the purposes of education. . . 

“My stand with reference to public education 
is essentially like that of the great body of 
men and women teachers who I know have en- 
dured sacrifices to keep their schools going the 
past few years. I am committed to a fight 
against the same forces that have made you 
and your schools insecure.”—JosEePpH F. GUFFEY 

James H. Maurer, Socialist 

“Your program is a good one, and should 
receive the support of all State Legislative 
Candidates.”—James H. MAUvuRER 

David A. Reed, Republican 

“T have read your platform with care, how- 
ever, and I see nothing in it to which I can- 
not give cordial agreement. I favor particu- 
larly your insistence that the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System be maintained and that teachers’ 
tenure should be protected by Civil Service.” 
—Davin A. REED 


II. For Governor 


George H. Earle, III, Democrat 
“I have publicly taken stand that as the 
Democratic platform definitely pledges restora- 
tion of wages and positions generally, I can 
only add that I heartily favor restoration of 
Edmonds Act provisions and will urge prompt 
action by the legislature to secure funds from 
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sources other than real estate to make possible 
early action. I have the sincerest appreciation 
of this emergency and am keenly sympathetic 
with the school teachers and the school dis- 
tricts.’—GerorGE H. Ear.e, III 


Jesse H. Holmes, Socialist 

“I am entirely in sympathy with your pro- 
gram and would be glad to have it strengthened 
if possible in regard to: 
“(1) Taxation—I do ‘advocate increased taxa- 
tion,’ since the present taxes ‘do not 
furnish sufficient revenue’ for ‘an adequate 
and stable support’ of education. It should 
be laid primarily on incomes (private and 
corporate) and on inheritance. 
I would emphasize my approval of the 
need for a new constitution and note that 
the constitution of the State allows a con- 
stitutional convention to be called at any 
time. 
The protection of children in their right 
to education—which is denied in many 
cases when tuition is charged. Education 
should be expanded not contracted as 
leisure (unemployment?) increases. 
Old age and tenure of teachers should be 
fully protected. Such protection should 
make it possible for teachers to take full 
and active part in the duties of citizen- 
ship without danger to their livelihood. 
Frequently there is petty tyranny on the 
part of officials which denies these rights. 

“I am not writing these notes in criticism of 
your program, but in approval of it.”—Jrss= 
ii. HOLMES 


Wm. A. Schnader, Republican 

“You have asked my views regarding the 
legislative program of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. 

“I have studied the ten points of the program, 
and subject only to the following qualifications, 
endorse it enthusiastically. 

“Whether the 1935 session of the legislature 
will be able to find revenue to meet the in- 
escapable cost of unemployment relief, the con- 
tributions made by the State for the aid of 
hospitals, for mothers’ assistance, old age as 
sistance, and pensions for the blind, and also 
be able to increase the State’s share of the 
total cost of education, is something which can- 
not be foretold at this time. If this can be 
done, it would be splendid, as we certainly 
ought to do everything possible to reduce the 
burden of taxation on real estate. 

“The same question arises regarding defi- 
ciency appropriations to make up amounts 
which the legislature did not appropriate in 
1933. ; 

“I do not, however, make any reservations 
in saying that the Teachers’ Retirement System 
should be brought up to an actuarial basis and 
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kept there. I regard the System as a solemn 
contract between the State and our school 
teachers which ought to be fulfilled by every 
legislature without the slightest reduction in 
appropriation. 

“In general, I believe that our school teach- 
ers deserve the fullest possible protection that 
the State can possibly give them and that we 
should aim to be the first State in the Union 
in educational matters.”—-WILLIAM A. SCHNADER. 
Il. For Lieutenant Governor 

Thomas Kennedy, Democrat 

“1. The Edmonds Act. I believe, with your 
Association, that the provisions of this Act 
should be maintained if we are to make prog- 
ress in the education of the children of this 
Commonwealth. 

“2. State’s Share of the Cost. George H. 
Earle, Democratic candidate for Governor, a 
few days ago outlined his position on the es- 
tablishment of an income tax to absorb the 
cost of education and relieve the already over- 
burdened home owner. I heartily concur in 
this plan. 

‘3. Tax Revision. I believe that the tax laws 
should be revised in order that the burden of 
taxation may be more equitably and justly 
distributed among the taxable interests of the 
Commonwealth. : 

“4. Simplification of Government. I concur 
in your Association’s plan for the elimination 
of waste and duplication in governmental func- 
tions, and in the need for the necessary modern 
Constitution. 

‘5. Immediate Financial Needs. With re- 
spect to this part of your Association’s plat- 
form, I concur in the five recommendations to 
meet the immediate financial needs of the 
State’s Educational System. $ 

“6. High School Tuition. In order to afford 
an education to all the children of the Com- 
monwealth equally I am in favor of the State’s 
rendering more generous aid to districts unable 
to meet the tuition cost of its children to an- 
other district, and I believe a fairer method of 
computing tuition costs should be arrived at. 

“7, Teachers’ Retirement System. I favor 
retention of the present teachers’ retirement 
system without change, except where it may 
be changed to benefit the teachers. 

“8. Civil Service for Teachers. I am in favor 
of teachers being placed under Civil Service 
sa as to give them a sense of security and re- 
move them from the clutches of political 
vultures. 

“9. Child Labor Laws. I agree with your 
Association that the Child Labor Laws should 
be revised to conform to the spirit of the Child 
Labor Amendment, and that these laws should 
be made as strong as possible. 

“10. A Cooperative Program of Recovery. I 
Concur in your Association’s endorsement of the 
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program of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in developing legislation for the so-called 
‘three R’s of Recovery’—Restoration of the com- 
plete school program, Reorganization of the 
units of school administration, and Revision of 
the methods of such support.”—THomas KEN- 
NEDY 


Harry B. Scott, Republican 
“You can be assured of my cooperation to 
stabilize and be helpful in sponsoring any ac- 
tivity in the interest of the school system, 
because of what it means to our boys and girls 
throughout Pennsylvania.”—Harry B. Scott 





“Herald Tribune’ Conference 


The fourth annual conference of the New 
York Herald Tribune on Current Problems was 
notable for the talent secured by the chair- 
man, Mrs. William Brown Meloney, editor of 
the Herald Tribune Sunday Magazine. It was 
held September 26 and 27 in the ball room of 
the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, seating capacity of 
3,000, but, as over 4,500 endeavored to gain 
admission, the programs were broadcast in ad- 
joining auditoriums. Programs of the five ses- 
sions were built around the themes: 

Changing Standards in Crime Control 
Changing Standards in the Arts 

New Frontiers for Youth 

The Changing Status of Women 

The Struggle for Security 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt opened the con- 
ference with an address in person. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt closed the conference 
with a broadcast from Washington, D. C. 

Among the fifty-five speakers, the following 
are of particular interest to our readers: 

Harold G. Campbell, superintendent of 
schools, New York City 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, woman suffra- 
gist 

Homer S. Cummings, Attorney-General of 
the U. S. 

Amelia Earhart, aviatrix 

Edward C. Elliott, president of Purdue Uni- 


versity 

Glenn Frank, president of University of 
Wisconsin 

Robert M. La Follette, U. S. Senator from 
Wisconsin 


Paul V. McNutt, Governor of Indiana 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor 
Theodore Roosevelt, former governor of the 
Philippines 
Dorothy Thompson (Mrs. Sinclair Lewis), 
Journalist 
Hugh Walpole, English novelist 
Complete proceedings of the conference will 
be distributed by the Herald Tribune at $1.00. 


J. W. Potter 


J. W. Potter, president of the Southern Con- 
vention District, has been superintendent of 
Carlisle schools since 1927. He is a graduate 
of Dickinson Seminary, Dickinson College, and 
Columbia University. 

Mr. Potter began teaching in the rural 
schools following his graduation from the 
Newport High School. In 1905 he became 
assistant principal of the Newport schools and 
in 1907 principal of the Millerstown schools. 
In 1906 he completed a term at the Oakville 
High and from 1908 to 1912 was a teacher of 
mathematics in the Carlisle High School. He 
then went to Wilkes-Barre High School where 
he taught science and mathematics until 1909 
when he returned to Carlisle as principal of 
the high school. 





Periodical Publishers Institute 


The Periodical Publishers Institute (PPI), the 
code authority for the periodical publishing and 
printing industry, held its annual meeting at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City, Sep- 
tember 26, 1934. The purpose of the PPI, or- 
ganized August 4, 1933, was the preparation of 
a code. Such a code became effective Febru- 
ary 26, 1934, and now regulates the printing and 
publication of about 1900 periodicals, one of 
which is the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

At the September 26 meeting, the officers of 
the PPI submitted reports, the members made 
some necessary amendments to the by-laws, and 
the institute, divided into four groups: (1) ag- 
ricultural, (2) business, (3) general, and (4) re- 
ligious, fraternal, scientific and educational, 
elected officers and a board of directors. The 
officers are 

Pres., Stanley R. Latshaw, The Butterick 


CoN: YY. 
Sec., George C. Lucas, 232 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 


Members of the board for educational maga- 
zines are 
J. McKeen Cattell, The Science Press, N. Y. 
F. C. Beekley, “Q.S.T.,” Hartford, Conn. 





Books Needed 


A teacher of grades 1-4 in Wyoming County, 
Mable Major, Tunkhannock, Pennsylvania, R. D. 
No. 2, needs books for the following: 9 fourth- 
grade histories, 9 fourth-grade English; 9 first- 
grade supplementary readers; 6 second-grade 
supplementary readers, 9 third-grade supple- 
mentary readers, 9 fourth-grade supplementary 
readers, and any kind of seatwork for primary 
grade. 
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An Opportunity for English Teachers 
CARRIE BELLE PARKS 


Pennsylvania Chairman, Public Relations Committee 
National Council of Teachers of English 


The cheerful and eager English teacher look- 
ing for friendship and advice in his profes. 
sional adventuring, the harassed and over- 
worked English teacher anxious for comfort 
and for more efficient and less fatiguing 
methods, the bored teacher needing some 
happy contacts to avert the danger of indif. 
ference induced by the daily grind—all these 
should find hearty enjoyment, satisfaction, and 
stimulation in the program of the National 
Council of Teachers of English at its annua 
meeting, from November 29 through December 
1, at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D. C. 

It is fortunate for Pennsylvania teachers 
that the meeting is so accessible this year 2 
moderate expense. Station agents should be 
consulted as to special railroad rates, which 
may be as low as a fare and a third for round- 
trip tickets. It would be well to inquire about 
week-end or holiday excursions as well as for 
the convention rates on the certificate plan. 


In addition to the program as given in the 
October number of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, some attractive features have recently 
been announced. The Council president’s ad- 
dress by Oscar Campbell of the University of 
Michigan, is entitled, English: Its Domestic 
and Foreign Policies. Robert Frost is to speak 
on the subject, Can Poetry Be Taught?; Mr. 
Frost as a speaker and reader has charmed 
many Pennsylvania audiences. Esther Brur- 
auer of the American Association of University 
Women will talk on Nationalist Socialist Youth 
in Germany. What State and Cities Are Doing 
in Courses of Study in Journalism is the sub- 
ject of a speech by Lambert Greenawalt of 
York. Arthur Townsend of New York Uni- 
versity will report a study of the favorite books 
of a thousand college students, with Forsyte 
Saga leading the list. 

Among the sight-seeing trips arranged by 
the Washington committee is a special visit 
to the Folger Shakespearean Library. 

These critical and stirring times challenge 
teachers to deepen and extend their back- 
ground of experience. It will be to the ad- 
vantage of great numbers of English teachers 
to avail themselves of the widened horizon 
offered by the National Council meeting. 





Society will pay dearly for its shortsighted 
failure to educate the nation’s children ade 
quately and well for the challenge of new fron- 
tiers in American life—Merle Prunty. 
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Citizens’ Conference on School 
Recovery 


At the opening session of the second official 
observance of the 100th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Common School Law, State Super- 
intendent James N. Rule stated the specific 
purpose of the conference to be (1) To give 
representative citizens opportunity to present 
and discuss the question of school recovery and 
(2) To lay the basis for similar conferences in 
local communities. 

The two-day conference, October 10 and 11, 
1934, attracted about 2,000 laymen and school- 
men who filled the beautiful Forum of the State 
education building, Harrisburg. The three for- 
mal programs were built around the three R’s: 

1. Reconstruction and restoration of the 

State’s program of education 

2. Reorganization of school districts 

3. Revision of the system of school support. 

Among the lay organizations represented on 
the program were The American Legion, The 
Pennsylvania League of Women Voters, The 
Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania, 
The Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor, 
The Pennsylvania State Grange, The Pennsyl- 
vania Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
The State Federation of Pennsylvania Women. 

The principal speakers were Charles H. Judd, 
University of Chicago; Arnold Bennett Hall, 
Brookings Institute, Washington, D. C.; James C. 
Miller, University of Pennsylvania; N. R. Criss, 
solicitor, Board of Education, Pittsburgh; Fran- 
cis R. Cope, member, State Council of Educa- 
tion; and Marion McKay, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

The members of the PSEA were greatly 
heartened by Governor Pinchot’s recommenda- 
tions regarding restoration. He said: 

“It is a matter of deep regret to me that part 
of the savings had to come out of school teach- 
ers’ pockets. The cost of our school system was 
decreased by approximately $10,000,000 during 
1933-34 by the emergency act passed in 1933 per- 
mitting 10 per cent salary cuts. Why? 

“For two reasons. One was that school bud- 
gets had to be balanced. We couldn’t get the 
income tax through; we couldn’t get the con- 
solidation of school districts through. School 
boards were absolutely up against it, and teach- 
ers were up against it even, worse. 

“Second, the school teachers had to be pro- 
tected. Many school boards started the iniqui- 
tous practice of cancelljng all teachers’ con- 
tracts at the end of the school year so that when 
they were rehired at the beginning of the new 
term they could be classed as new employees, 
thus illegally getting arouhd increases provided 
in the Edmonds Act. 

“T have been fighting hard for a graduated in- 
come tax for school purposes, Such a tax would 
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cut at least $10,000,000 a year from the heavy 
burden now carried by real estate. Real es- 
tate now bears 85 per cent of the total school 
burden although it represents less than 40 per 
cent of our wealth. That is wrong. 


“It is a sad fact, too, that the real estate tax 
burden is not properly distributed, and it won’t 
be until we have a State-wide assessment sys- 
tem which will make it impossible for politi- 
cians to hand out favors in low assessments for 
their friends and punishment in high assess- 
ments for their enemies. 

“In many other districts directors demanded 
that teachers return a definite percentage of 
their pay as a voluntary contribution to the 
school board. The teachers who would return 
a higher percentage of their legal pay got the 
jobs, and in that way teaching jobs actually 
went on the auction block. 

“The Wilson Bill put an end to that vicious 
practice by permitting school boards to cut 
teachers’ salaries 10 per cent for a temporary 
two-year period where they could not get by 
without it and forbidding teachers’ contribu- 
tions. 

“Teachers’ salaries need to be raised instead 
of reduced. Our schools can be no better than 
our teachers and we certainly cannot get the 
teachers we ought to have-if we are only going 
to pay the unskilled factory wage scale. 

“It is a fact we have to face that there are 
thousands of teachers working for $720 a year. 
The temporary cut ends next June. I recom- 
mend most earnestly that the cut be ended and 
the former salary scale be restored. 

“The keystone of good schools is good teach- 
ers. We can’t have good schools without good 
teachers and we can’t have good teachers with- 
out paying them properly... . .” 

Dr. Judd, whose new book Education and 
Social Progress (Harcourt, Brace & Co.), re- 
viewed elsewhere in this issue, said in part: 

“The depression of recent years has affected 
the young people of the ceuntry more seriously 
than it has affected any other large class of 
people. The strenuous efforts of the industrial 
system to keep workers employed have had the 
effect of closing the doors of opportunity to the 
oncoming generation. Where industrial or pro- 
fessional openings have existed at all, they have 
offered little latitude of choice and have pro- 
vided practically no prospects of that normal 
advancement which in more prosperous times 
has made it possible for young people to estab- 
lish families. 

“With the exception of the CCC camps, no 
general provisions have been made for young 
people by the federal authorities. Local com- 
munity governments have been unable to make 
any adequate response to the demand for proper 
care of youth. 

“The situation would be less desperate if the 
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American people had kept alive the faith in 
education which they had a few years ago, but 
in the frenzy of economic despair and in the 
violent recoil of public sentiment against tax- 
ation, the citizens of the states seem to have 
surrendered the traditional American enthusi- 
asm for education. 

“In the effort to save bonds from default, the 
tax payer has forgotten his obligation to the 
young people of the nation and has in some 
cases gone so far as to indulge in the most vio- 
lent criticism of the schools and colleges of the 
country. 

“Tt is said again and again in the public press 
and by influential leaders that the United States 
cannot afford schools of the higher grades, that 
there is no need for the comprehensive pro- 
gram of courses now offered in the schools, that 
education is of secondary importance as con- 
trasted with good roads, public sanitation, and 
policing. 

“In partial answer to the criticisms now 
launched against education, I wish to point out 
first that the industrial system no longer ab- 
sorbs young people and that society is failing 
to provide that care and protection of young 
people which is essential to civilization. 


“In the second place, it can be shown that 
the courses which are now stigmatized as ‘fads 
and frills’ were put into the schools by society. 
Drawing came into schools at the behest of 
the manufacturers; so did industrial courses. 
Oral hygiene was put into the schools by 
dentists, thrift by the bankers, safety education 
by the insurance companies, the constitution by 
the lawyers. 

“In the third place, it is to be pointed out 
that compulsory school attendance was enacted 
by state legislatures and is re-enforced by the 
codes promoted by the New Deal. 

“In the light of all the facts, it is entirely 
legitimate for those of us who still believe that 
the first obligation of democracy is to promote 
the welfare of people, to urge that society face 
with candor and courage its obligation to youth. 
This is not a plea for the protection or advan- 
tage of a special institution, it is a plea for 
that unique type of civilization which has come 
to its fullest expression in these democratic 
United States.” 

In closing the conference Dr. Rule said: 

“There are three steps in the program of 
school recovery. The first step we have taken 
here last evening and today on the pressing 
problems confronting the public schools. The 
next step is up to you. You must call together 
groups of citizens in your various communities 
and carry to them the messages of this confer- 
ence and discuss in detail the pros and cons, and 
gradually work out a State-wide and acceptable 
program to carry to the State Legislature. The 
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third step is up to the Legislature. This means 
a Legislative program which will have a chance 
of success. This third step in public school re- 
covery is one which we very much need.” 





Nursing Education 


Delegates to the American Hospital Associa- 
tion convention in Philadelphia, September 26, 
were greatly impressed with the address given 
by State Superintendent James N. Rule on the 
Responsibility of the State to Nursing Educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Rule approaching the subject from the 
point of view of an educator, mentioned two 
weaknesses of the nursing profession, of which 
practically all teachers are quite conscious. The 
first one he expressed by saying that “nurses 
seem, relatively speaking, to be overtrained and 
undereducated.” The second observation he 
made was that there is a large oversupply of 
nurses. Dr. Rule then addressed himself to the 
subject of how the State could help: “In at- 
tempting to find an effective answer to the first 
problem of providing a more fundamental edu- 
cation content to Nursing Education,” Dr. Rule 
called attention to what is being done in the 
field of teacher preparation, and in contrast 
with this, cited the fact that 98% of all nurses 
received their training under an almost purely 
apprenticeship system, with little foundation 
education involved. He said: “Provision should 
be made in our schools and colleges for Nurs- 
ing Education on the same basis as provision is 
made for the preparation of teachers, chemists, 
doctors, engineers, secretaries, architects, and 
members of other professional and vocational 
groups.” 

The second suggestion was that the standard 
of service and the elimination of unfit members 
of the profession might both be advanced by 
requiring a State license for any one who wished 
to practice nursing within the State. Dr. Rule 
said that since the Legislature had recently 
passed acts which permitted no one to practice 
beauty, culture or barbering without a license, 
“surely it is also in the public interest to limit 
the practice of so humanitarian and socially use- 
ful an occupation as nursing, to those who hold 
a State license based upon evidence of having 
appropriate qualifications.” 

These steps, however, the Superintendent felt 
could be undertaken only with the support of 
an informed public sentiment. 

Dr. Rule’s entire address will be published 
in the December issue of the American Journal 
of Nursing and of Penn Point, the bulletin of the 
Pennsylvania State Nurses Association. 





Apams County and Gettysburg Teachers’ 
Institute was held August 31, 1934. 
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Pennsylvania Commercial Contest 


The Pennsylvania Commercial Contest, held 
on May 5, 1934, State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, was attended by 50 teachers and 165 high 
school students, representing approximately 30 
high schools. During the four years this con- 
test has been in progress, the number of schools 
has increased from 13 to 30. 

The schools represented were: Ambler, Ber- 
wick, Bloomsburg, Cass Township (Miners- 
ville), Coal Township (Glen Alden)-, Latrobe, 
Lehighton, Marysville, Mount Carmel, North- 
ampton, Plains Township (Wilkes-Barre), 
Quakertown, Schuylkill Haven, Sellersville- 
Perkasie, Slatington, St. Clair, Sunbury, Ty- 
rone, West Chester, West Hazleton, William 
Penn (Harrisburg), Williamsport, Windber. 
Wyoming, Zerbe Township (Trevorton), Cata- 
sauqua. 

The commercial contest was won by the La- 
trobe High School. The successful teams of 
the past were: Berwick High School, 1933; 
Northampton High School, 1932; Wyoming High 
School, 1931. One contest event was held in 
each of the following subjects: shorthand, 
bookkeeping, typewriting, business arithmetic, 
and business law. 

The fifth annual commercial contest for Penn- 
sylvania high schools will be held Saturday, 
May 4, 1935, following the same rules and reg- 
ulations. Since the number of high schools 
represented is growing rapidly, it may be nec- 
essary to limit the number of high schools rep- 
resented, or the number of representatives sent 
from each high school. 

Anyone interested in this contest will please 
address Harvey A. Andruss, Director, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg. 





No man can leave a richer legacy to the 
world than a well-educated family.—Thomas 
Scott 


COMMERCIAL STUDENTS AT BLOOMSBURG CONTEST 


Local Branches 


Up to October 10, the following local branches 
reported an enrolment of 100% for 1934-35 and 
sent their dues and their contributions to the 
Teacher Welfare Fund to PSEA Headquarters. 
Those starred are also 100% in the NEA. 

Welfare 
Dues Contributions 


Adams County . ....... $216.00 $108.00 


Beiggepore 6.6. cssncx: 33.00 5.00 
Cameron County ....... 54.00 27.00 
*Chambersburg ......... 94.00 47.00 
C5) 1 1: i ape ae TORQG® acesds 
Chester County ........ 590.00 122.00 
*Clarion S. TF. C. .. 27.00 13.50 
1 Cl) Serre . 101.00 10.00 
“GetiysbONe. ....c.2 esc ees 44.00 22.00 
*Hollidaysburg........ 51.00 15.50 
RMSE fa oe ers, esieass 71.00 35.50 
tee soo ooh ceeecs e 79.00 39.50 
Lebanon County ....... y.. 1) | near 
McKees Rocks ...... Sd 88.00 44.00 
Mansfield S. TF. C.. ...... GEOG sec 
*Mount Lebanon ........ 109.00 54.50 
IND GIO occ case ss wie'sc 38.00 Tasers 
NOEFISIOWR « ..<60:00:0 500% 206.00 _—............ 
PNG (S665 ateenas 14608 nck 
GGNEMGE oud nce eee. 52.00 20.00 
SMUG oa co ceve caceewess | ee 
TUANVMI  bordte cieic ented 74.00 20.00 
Poh re Saesots (| eee 
"EHUSWING © 2 ccccdckvanes 55.00 21.00 
Upper Merion Township 40.00 19.00 
*West Chester ...... 650. 91.00 45.50 
*West Pittston .......... 69.00 34.50 





Harmony—A Great Idea 

There is no limit to the accomplishments of 
an organization with nearly 56 thousand mem- 
bers if—yes, it is conditional—if we are TO- 
GETHER. Colonel Leonard P. Ayers said re- 
cently, “Be smart enough to work in harmony; 
work for solidarity with an ever increasing con- 
fidence in your capacity for cooperative action.” 
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A Century of Ich 




















The typical school of 1834, as shown in the above’ picture within a picture, was a drab, one- 
room log building—poorly ventilated, inadequately lighted, and heated with a wood-burning 
stove. There was a dearth of textbooks and educational supplies. “Discipline” was rigorous. The 
curriculum was notably limited to the so-called Three R’s—reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
The teacher had attended elementary school only, and had no special training in psychology or 
in methods of teaching. 

The typical school of 1934 is a fire-proof structure of steel, brick, and stone. The composite 
classroom, indicated above, has controlled ventila‘ion, adequate natural and artificial lighting, 
proper ventilation and humidity, and thermostat-regulated temperature. The necessary educa- 
tional supplies and equipment—such as textbooks, blackboards, maps, globes, microscopes, test 
tubes, typewriters, cooking utensils, sewing machines, reference library books, and shop tools— 
are available for use and study by the students. The typical classroom is appropriately colorful. 
The need for old-fashioned discipline vanishes when children are participating in interesting ac- 
tivities. 
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t Ichool Progress 


; 





To meet the varying needs of the twenty-séven million children enrolled in America’s public 
schools, a broad curriculum is provided—reading, writing, and arithmetic plus the arts, band, or- 
chestra, chorus, dramatics, literature, history,. geography, civics, general science, botany, biology, 
zoology, chemistry, physics, cooking, sewing, typewriting, bookkeeping, stenography, Latin, 
French, German, Spanish, woodwork, metal work, electricity, printing, auto mechanics, aero- 
nautics, and innumerable other branches. The typical high-school teacher is a college graduate, 
trained in education. 

In 1834 the public high school was practically unknown in America. During the ensuing cen- 
tury, thousands of such schools were established, until in 1934 there are 5,000,000 boys and girls 
enrolled in public high school. 

(The above picture was the Century of Public School Progress Mural of Phi Delta Kappa. 
Copies of the reproduction in color may be obtained from Phi Delta Kappa, 1180 East 63rd 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, for use in school rooms. The price is $0.50 per copy.) 
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Association Activities 


Executive Council 

Pursuant to the call of the President, Car- 
mon Ross, the 1934 Executive Council of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association met 
at Headquarters, 400 North Third Street, Har- 
risburg, Pa., Saturday morning, September 22, 
1934, at 9:40 o’clock. 

Those present were: Carmon Ross, Edin- 
boro; Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg; J. H. Hoff- 
man, Doylestown; A. S. Hurrell, State College; 
George L. Lindsay, Philadelphia; Dale McMas- 
ter, Johnstown; John A. Mechling, Kittanning; 
Mary Merritt, Philadelphia; Elizabeth Pfeiffer, 
Erie; Wm. C. Sampson, Upper Darby; William 
P. Tolley, Meadville; and J. C. Werner, Cora- 
opolis. 

Absent but accounted for: Russell D. Mc- 
Commons, Edinboro; and James N. Rule, Har- 
risburg. 

The order of business was as follows: 

I. Minutes of meeting of July 3 

Doctor Haas moved to approve the minutes 
of the July 3 meeting as submitted. Seconded 
by Supt. Mechling. Carried unanimously. 

II. Report of the Executive Secretary 

The Executive Secretary presented a report 
which dealt with the following items: 
1. Financial Statements 

The balances on hand in the several funds, 

as of September 21, 1934, are as follows: 
Current Fund 
Welfare Fund 
Restricted Funds 
The Commonwealth Trust Co., Harrisburg, 
our former depository, has submitted a plan 
of reorganization which has been approved 
by the State Bank Commissioner. It pro- 
vides for payment in full of all accounts of 
$25 and under, and partial payment of other 
accounts as follows: 
a. Cash 
b. Stock of new company, Capital 
Bank and Trust Co., formed by 
uniting with The Union Trust ...15% 
c. Depositors’ Participation Certifi- 
CUS once cassis accsatevsictareta Sievers. iavecraeie 65% 
This reorganization applies to the follow- 
ing Association Funds: 


Bs OURPONG og cece soos baieareiatecararsrerOe $5,020.34 
b. Lloyd Mifflin Memorial En- 
OA ETE 55s ook welos ce chietenle 462.92 


In response to an urgent request from 
Warwick M. Ogelsby, president of the Com- 
monwealth Trust Co., for approval of the 
reorganization plan by Sept. 1, President 
Ross gave approval for those two funds and 
submitted to each member of the Executive 
Council a copy of the Plan. The State Bank 
Commissioner has extended the time of re- 
organization to Dec. 31, 1934. 
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2. Membership Drive 
The usual distribution of membership 
cards and material was made to the officers 
of all local branches, except those in col- 
leges and universities, early in August. En- 
couraging reports have begun to come in. 

3. Welfare Situation 
At the present time there are 66 benefici- 
aries receiving aid from the Welfare Fund 
with a monthly allowance ranging from 
$5.22 to $35.00, and totaling $1,395.35 per 


month. In addition, there are five applica- 
tions pending. 
Unless welfare contributions come in 


rapidly within the next thirty days, it will 
be necessary to sell the $5,000 Fourth Li- 
berty Loan Bond, 4-1/4’s, 1933/38, which was 
purchased Feb. 3, 1932 at 99.14. 

4. Tenants 
a. On August 1, The Keystone Automobile 
Club occupied the first floor at 402 N. Third 
St. at $75 a month for 6 months and at $90 
a month thereafter. 
b. On August 28, The Federal Employment 
Bureau occupied the rear suite, second floor 
at 400 N. Third St. at $50 for one month. 
c. On August 31, The PIAA vacated an 
office on the third floor at 400 N. Third St. 
d. A Tea Room desires to rent the first floor 
with the rear basement rooms and toilets 
at 400 N. Third St. on a five-year lease at 
$125 a month. Such rental would necessi- 
tate moving the PSEA general offices to the 
second floor and the Women’s Rest Room 
to the third floor. The Executive Secretary 
gave in detail the necessary adjustments 
which would be needed to accommodate the 
Tea Room and presented a detailed state- 
ment of rent receipts and cost of maintain- 
ing headquarters since 1926. 


Consideration of the report item by item re- 

sulted in the following actions: 

1. Welfare Situation 

Doctor Haas moved that because of the 

evident misunderstanding regarding the 
State Old Age Assistance Fund, the Asso- 
ciation familiarize the county superinten- 
dents and presidents of local branches re- 
garding the status of this Fund in that it 
will relieve the PSEA Welfare Fund of but 
few beneficiaries, and that, if necessary, the 
President be authorized to transfer funds 
temporarily from the Current Fund to the 
Welfare Fund. Seconded by Doctor Samp- 
son. Carried unanimously. 

2. Restricted Funds 

Doctor Haas moved that the President’s 

action be ratified in approving the plan of 
the Commonwealth Trust Company for re- 
organization. Seconded by Doctor Hurrell. 
Carried unanimously. 
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3. Membership Campaign 

Approval was given the President’s sug- 
gestion that the first issue of the Education 
Bulletin this fall be issued to the entire 
membership and that articles regarding 
membership and the welfare situation be 
included in this issue. 
4, Tenants 

Supt. Hoffman moved that the Associa- 
tion reject the offer of the Tea Room as a 
tenant on the first floor. Seconded by 
Doctor Hurrell. Carried unanimously. 
5. Heating Improvements 

On the basis of the Executive Secretary’s 
statement that the present method of heat 
control at 400 N. Third St. is inadequate 
and uneconomical, he was instructed to 
make a thorough investigation of the rela- 
tive merits of direct control valves for the 
radiators, or an extension of the Johnson 
Temperature Control System which is 
working so satisfactorily for 402-04 N. Third 
St., and report at the next meeting of the 
Executive Council. 
III. Report on Extraordinary Session of the 

Legislature. 

Mr. Gayman gave a resumé of the 1934 extra- 
ordinary session of the Legislature which com- 
pleted its work and adjourned on Sept. 21, 
and indicated that the maximum amounts au- 
thorized to be transferred from the different 
funds for unemployment relief needs are: 


State Insurance Fund .......... $ 548,000 
Manufacturing Fund ............ 200,000 
Liquid Fuels Tax Fund ........ 3,766,000 
Liquor License Fund ........... 2,137,000 
Fire Insurance Tax Fund ....... 1,300,000 
State School Fund ......6...<<<: 1,610,000 
Motor License Fund 5,500,000 


V. Report of the President 
. Cooperative Study of the Unit of Adminis- 
tration and Its Financing 

President Koss reported the Committee 
on Cooperative Study held meetings Sept. 
20 and 21 and considered two plans which 
were prepared by the drafting committee. 
He reported that the Committee is making 
progress but at the present time no pub- 
licity can be given to its work. 
. Economic Status Study 

President Ross stated that Doctor Gott- 
lieb has almost completed his work and at 
the present time he is working on the final 
chapter of his study. The Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Economic Status Study will 
hold a meeting at an early date to consider 
the completed study. 
. Candidates for Political Office 

President Ross reported that replies from 
all major candidates with one exception 
had been received. It is planned to publish 
a summary of these replies in the November 
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issue of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

It is further planned that the replies from 

local candidates will be sent to officers of 

local branches for local work. 
V. Harrisburg Convention, December 26-28 

President Ross reviewed the plans, which 
had previously been determined upon, for the 
general sessions and the meetings of the House 
of Delegates for the Harrisburg convention. 
He reported, also, on the speakers who had 
been secured, and stated that the theme for 
the convention is “What Is Right With the 
Schools.” 

The presidents of departments reported 
progress in the preparation of their programs. 
These programs are to be in form for printing 
by November 1. 

Mr. Gayman reported that the Housing Com- 
mittee was experiencing difficulty in securing 
sufficient meeting places in the downtown 
district, due to the fact that the Senate Cham- 
ber and House of Representatives will be in 
process of renovation for the 1935 session of 
the Legislature. 

The members of the Executive Council in- 
dicated their approval of securing church audi- 
toriums if such accommodations are needed. 

Headquarters staff is available for any as- 
sistance in the arrangements for breakfasts, 
luncheons, and dinners. 

VI. Reports of Sponsors of Association Con- 
tact Committees 

As there seemed to be some misunderstand- 
ing regarding the activities of the Executive 
Council in relation to the various committees 
and organizations, President Ross stated that 
his appointment of each member of the Execu- 
tive Council as a sponsor was to give each 
member an opportunity to keep in touch with 
a certain phase of Association work and report 
to the Executive Council the work which was 
being carried on. 

In order that there may be a closer coordi- 
nation of the work the Executive Secretary 
was directed to inform the sponsors of the 
meetings of committees for which the indi- 
vidual sponsors are responsible. 

VII. Incorporation of PSEA 

In accordance with instruction from the 
Executive Council, the President had com- 
municated with Sterling G. McNees, Attorney, 
Harrisburg, relative to incorporation of the 
PSEA. 

The Executive Secretary read a letter of 
August 25 from Mr. McNees in which he stated 
that incorporation relieves all members of the 
group from individual or personal liability for 
the acts of the corporation. 

Doctor Sampson moved that a committee 
be appointed to consider the matter of incor- 
poration for presentation at the next meeting 
of the Executive Council. Seconded by Doctor 
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Werner. Carried unanimously. 
Doctor Ross announced the following Com- 
mittee on Incorporation: 
Francis B. Haas, Chairman, Bloomsburg 
Wm. C. Sampson, Upper Darby 
William P. Tolley, Meadville 

VIII. Bids on Education Bulletin for 1934-35 

Bids on printing the Education Bulletin for 
1934-35 were presented from the Evangelical 
Press, Sowers Printing Company, and The 
Telegraph Press. The Telegraph Press bid was 
low with the following quotations: 

10,000 copies .. $ 68.50 
15,000 copies 90.25 
20,000 copies 112.00 
55,000 copies 291.75 

Doctor Werner moved that the bid of The 
Telegraph Press for printing the 1934-35 Bulle- 
tin be accepted. Seconded by Doctor Tolley. 
Carried unanimously. 

IX. Finance Committee 

President Ross announced the appointment 
of the following Committee on Finance which 
will meet November 9: 

J. C. Werner, Chairman, Coraopolis 
A. S. Hurrell, State College 
Dale McMaster, Johnstown 
X. Consideration of Certain Types of Adver- 
tising 

The Executive Secretary reported that ad- 
vertising of the Pennsylvania Casualty Com- 
pany had not been continued in the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL due to complaints of 
policy holders. 

Advertising of the Household Finance Cor- 
poration was not accepted because of com- 
plaints. 

Following discussion, Doctor Tolley moved 
that the Executive Council approve the action 
of the officers in their selection of advertisers. 
Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

XI. Resolution re the Board of Trustees of 
the NEA 

At the request of the President, the Execu- 
tive Secretary gave in detail the events leading 
up to misunderstandings that have arisen over 
the assignment of a parliamentarian to assist 
Jessie Gray in her duties as presiding officer 
of the NEA during the 1934 convention of the 
NEA and to certain actions of the Board of 
Trustees and the Executive Committee of the 
NEA. 

President Ross presented a statement which 
he had prepared for submission to the officers 
of the NEA. 

It was suggested that certain modifications 
should be made. 

Following discussion, Doctor Tolley moved 
the adoption of the statement subject to edit- 
ing by the author. Seconded by Doctor Hur- 
rell. Carried unanimously. 

The statement will be revised and submitted 
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to the Executive Council before it is sent to 
the officers of the NEA. 
XII. Adjournment 

At 12:20 p. m. the Executive Council ad- 
journed for luncheon at the Harrisburger 
Hotel to meet on Saturday, November 10, at 
Headquarters. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY 
Executive Secretary 


Ethics Commission 

Pursuant to the call of the Chairman, Frank 
G. Davis, Lewisburg, the Commission on Pro- 
fessional Ethics met at Headquarters, 400 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg, Saturday, September 
29, at 9:40 a. m. 

Those present were: Frank G. Davis, Chair- 
man, Lewisburg; C. F. Maxwell, Greensburg: 
Mary L. Russell, Indiana; Mrs. Alice D. Scatter- 
good, West Chester. 

Absent but accounted for: Carmon Ross, 
Edinboro; Florence M. Teagarden, Pittsburgh. 

The order of business was as follows: 

I. Minutes of the meeting of April 20, 1934 
The minutes were approved as submitted. 

II. Report of Contacts with School Directors 
Association 

The chairman reported on a_ conference 
with David A. Miller, president of the State 
School Directors Association, regarding the 
ethics of the procedure of some school boards in 
making blanket dismissal of their teachers. He 
found Mr. Miller very sympathetic and re- 
sponsive and reported that he had invited the 
PSEA to provide a speaker on this subject at 
the February, 1935, State Convention of the 
State School Directors Association. 

Mrs. Scattergood reported that she was ready 
to assist in developing cooperation of county 
school directors associations and the State 
School Directors Association in getting their 
members to see what is their real job—the edu- 
cation of children. 

The chairman appointed Superintendent Max- 
well a committee of one to contact all county 
superintendents regarding the presentation of 
ethical relations to the various County School 
Directors Associations. It was suggested that 
Supt. Maxwell’s general letter should emphasize 
the following: 

1. Think first of the children 

2. Cease blanket dismissal of teachers 

3. Cease working in unofficial meetings out- 

side of regular meetings of the Board (star 
chamber sessions) 

Select teachers on the basis of merit, re 
gardless of marital status and residence 
Emphasize ethical procedure on the part 
of recent graduates of State training in- 
stitutions 

Use fine discretion and sound judgment in 
the exercise of their official duties. 
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Retirement Fund Relations Committee 


The Retirement Fund Relations Committee 
met at Headquarters on Wednesday, October 
10, 1934, at 9:30 am. Members present were: 
W. Lee Gilmore, Chairman, Oakmont; Clara A. 
Scott, Pittsburgh, and Reuben T. Shaw, Phila- 
delphia. Member absent but accounted for: 
A. D. Thomas, Hazleton. 

Following approval of the minutes of the 
meeting of May 19, 1934, the committee gave 
consideration to the following questions: 


1. The need for members of the Association to 
make sure that a beneficiary and a contingent 
beneficiary had been named and were on 
file in the offices of the retirement board 

. The conditions under which one might re- 
turn to service after disability, particularly 
whether or not the disability annuitant can 
return after age 62 

. A certificate or some type of credential 
showing evidence of membership in the re- 
tirement system 

. The necessity or lack of necessity for re- 
opening the retirement system 

The committee had as its luncheon guest 
H. H. Baish, secretary of the retirement board, 
who discussed informally with the members of 
the committee a number of problems that were 
referred to him. . 

In the afternoon the committee considered a 
catechism dealing with essential facts of the 
retirement system to be made available at a 
later date to members of the Association. 

The committee adjourned at 4:50 p.m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Secretary 


Committee on Teacher Welfare 


The Committee on Teacher Welfare met at 
Headquarters on Thursday, October 11, 1934, at 
3:30 p. m. Members present were: Edwin C. 
Broome, Chairman, Philadelphia; Walter R. 
Douthett, Darby; Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh; 
H. E. Gress, Lancaster; and W. M. Pierce, Ridg- 
way. Members absent but accounted for were: 
M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg, and Jessie Gray, Phila- 
delphia. 

Following approval of the minutes of the 
meeting of June 23, 1934, the Secretary pre- 
sented statistical and financial data as follows: 
Present number of Welfare Beneficiaries 66 
Total monthly payroll $1,395.35 
Balance available for welfare distribu- 

tion, as of October 10, 1934 

The committee was informed of the decreas- 
ing tendency of contributions from Local 
Branches to welfare. It was pointed out that 
notwithstanding the passage of the Old Age As- 
sistance Act, the need for PSEA welfare would 
continue inasmuch as the Old Age Assistance 
Act makes no provision for individuals less than 
seventy years of age. It was reported that the 
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J. Nelson Mowls 


J. Nelson Mowls, the new superintendent of 
the Uniontown schools, is a native of Carroll, 
Ohio. He received his B. S. degree in education 
at Kent State Teachers’ College, Kent, Ohio, and 
his M. S. degree from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr. Mowls came to Pennsylvania in July, 
1926, to serve as principal of Bellevue High 
School. In 1929 he was promoted to the super- 
intendency of Bellevue schools, which position 
he held until he went to Uniontown this year. 
Previous to the time he came to Bellevue he 
had thirteen years’ experience in the Ohio 
schools, 





names of thirty-six of the present beneficiaries 
of the Welfare Fund had been given to the De- 
partment of Welfare with the request that old 
age assistance application forms be mailed them. 
It is expected that such forms will be mailed 
shortly from the County Mothers’ Assistance 
Boards. 

The committee passed a motion to the effect 
that a letter be sent to the superintendent or a 
school official in the community in which each 
of these beneficiaries resides who may be eli- 
gible for old age assistance with the request that 
they act as sponsors in bringing to the attention 
of the Mothers’ Assistance Board the need of 
the individual in question, assist in filling out 
the application blank, and make clear to the 
Mothers’ Assistance Board that the welfare con- 
tributions from the Association will cease with 
the payment issued the latter part of November. 

The committee considered seven applications 
for aid, none of which was approved. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. GAYMAN 
Secretary 
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Central Convention District Meeting 


EUGENE P. BERTIN 
Supervising Principal, Muncy, Pa. 

In opening the ninth annual convention of 
the Central Convention District held at Lock 
Haven October 4 and 5, Dallas W. Armstrong, 
president of State Teachers College, Lock 
Haven, and host to the assembly, keynoted 
against too much experiment in education dur- 
ing changing and uncertain social conditions. 
“Let us be satisfied to teach the things we are 
sure of—health, honesty, industry, hopefulness, 
faith . . Play safe . . The public school 
should bring a little stabilization in education,” 
he said. President Armstrong thus opened the 
first general session and introduced the theme 
of the convention, New Points of View in Edu- 
cation. 

Other speakers at the first general session 
were Helen C. Markell of the State department 
and Frank Baker, president of the State Teach- 
ers College at Milwaukee, Wis. Discussing the 
Child and his Home Environment, Miss Markell 
conceived of the school as a great sociological 
laboratory and explained the necessity for the 
school to know the child’s life twenty-four 
hours a day, because the effects of systematic 
education may be not only disturbed but un- 
done by negative conditions in the child’s en- 
vironment outside the school. She declared 
that the home should give love, security, and 
training to the child. Frank Baker, following 
Miss Markell on the program, lamented the 
Fatal Dualism Between Ethics and Morals. Dr. 
Baker said that he was brought up on the Book 
of Proverbs where he always found good bal- 
anced against bad and the divine law of re- 
wards. “But,” said he, “you can’t teach divine 
law in an economic atmosphere of speculation.” 
It is a dualism fatal to education when schools 
teach one thing and society an opposite thing. 

Frank Baker and Carmon Ross, President, 
PSEA, were the speakers at the second general 
session where the former inspired hope for 
both the profession and the nation by asserting 
that there has never been and never can be an 
overproduction in “imperishable goods” such as 
religion, education, art, philosophy, research, 
medicine, music, social engineering, and that as 
soon as society will direct more of its energies 
and people in these directions we will find a 
solution for unemployment and other social ills. 
President Ross, enumerating the problems of 
the Association, urged members of the profes- 
sion to preserve the credit due the schools, pre- 
serve the morale of teachers, preserve gains 
already made, preserve all subjects that are 
worth while in the curriculum, and preserve the 
school’s opportunity to advance civilization. 

In the third general session Frank Ballou, 
superintendent of the schools of Washington, 
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D. C., speaking of School and the New Social 
Order, presented a few high lights from the 
American Historical Association’s Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies. He pointed 
to three possible attitudes which the schools 
might take toward Society: (1) Adhere to the 
existing social order, (2) Indoctrinate youth in 
a new order, (3) Develop a general social in- 
telligence in youth, but let them do their own 
thinking about the kind of society in which 
they shall live. Dr. Ballou urged the third at- 
titude and suggested the importance of teachers 
becoming familiar with modern problems and 
teaching them, even though they be contro- 
versial, in the schools. 

At the last of the general sessions, the con- 
vention heard Everett Dean Martin and State 
Superintendent James N. Rule. 

The Central Convention has become known 
during the past few years for its excellent 
demonstrations of teaching techniques. This 
year the State Teachers College had more and 
better demonstrations than ever. Those that 
attracted the most interest were the demon- 
strations on the diagnosis and correction of 
speech defects, music interpretation, and di- 
rected study in English. Demonstrations this 
year included reading, language, geography, 
arithmetic, physical education, art, science, 
social studies, and library period. A keen in- 
terest was shown in this work which was 
scheduled from 9:00 to 10:30 a. m. as the only 
attraction for the guests of the convention dur- 
ing those hours. 

The Resolutions Committee consisted of the 
following members: S. B. Dunlap, Lycoming 
County Superintendent, Chairman; A. P. Ake- 
ley, Coudersport, Acting Chairman; F. A. 
Berkenstock, Renovo; O. G. F. Bonnert, St. 
Marys; M. A. Dively, Hollidaysburg; C. W. 
Lillibridge, Smethport; E. E. Marvin, Coving- 
ton; F. Glenn Rogers, Bellefonte; L. J. Ulmer, 
Lock Haven. The convention unanimously 
adopted the report of the committee which re- 
solved that the Central District (1) Endorse 
the movement for better motion pictures, 
(2) Recommend that the integrity of the Ed- 
monds Act be preserved, (3) Make a study con- 
cerning the possibility of setting the voluntary 
retirement age for school employes earlier than 
at present, (4) Commend Dr. Rule and other 
leaders for throwing a large measure of the 
responsibility of the schools upon the citizens 
themselves, (5) Recommend to the Assembly 
of Pennsylvania that the deficiency of $5,000,000 
in its appropriation for education be restored, 
and that appropriation be made to cover the 
present shortage, and (6) Endeavor to enroll 
the teachers 100% strong in the PSEA. 

The Central District chose the following 
officers for the year 1934-1935: 

President, W. W. Eisenhart, Tyrone 
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First Vice-President, J. J. Lynch, St. Marys 

Second Vice-President, C. W. Lillibridge, 
Smethport 

Secretary, C. W. Sullivan, Lock Haven 





American Vocational Association Con- 


vention 


With the souvenir booklet describing activi- 
ties in vocational education in Pittsburgh and 
vicinity now on the press, and the program 
for the various meetings practically completed, 
Pennsylvania’s second American Vocational 
Association convention which is to be held in 
Pittsburgh, December 5 to 8, is an assured 
success. 

Ben G. Graham, superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh public schools, is honorary chairman of 
the convention. “Pittsburgh with its enthusiasm 
and its natural setting is ideal for the AVA 
convention at this particular time,” said Dr. 
Graham when asked about the convention. “I 
believe this will be one of the finest meetings 
that vocational educators have experienced in 
years. The local committee through Mr. Leavitt 


and Dr. Whitney is putting forth every effort to 
make the convention attractive and worth 
while.” ; Z 

“At a meeting to be held in Pittsburgh with 


Belmont Farley of the NEA; L. H. Dennis, 
executive secretary of the AVA; Ray Fife, 
president of the AVA, and Frank M. Leavitt, 
chairman of the convention and associate su- 
perintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, the final 
arrangements for broadcasting programs on na- 
tional hook-ups will be made,” said G. D. Whit- 
ney, secretary of the convention, in commenting 
about the progress which ‘the officers are 
making. He also pointed out that arrangements 
may be made to provide weekly publicity for 
vocational education during the entire year. 

Some unusual features will likely grow out 
of the programs of the home economics and the 
part-time trade and industrial sections. Elisa- 
beth Amory, state supervisor of home economics 
education, Maryland, and vice-president in 
charge of the home economics section, plans to 
build her program around the new ideas on 
home economics recently developed at the 
White House conference. 

The apprenticeship plan, which is to be de- 
veloped by executive order of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, through Frances Perkins, Sec- 
retary of the Department of Labor, will receive 
the attention of the part-time trade and indus- 
trial education section. George P. Hambrecht, 
director of the State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Wisconsin, will have charge of this pro- 
gram. 

Robert L. Cooley, active in the adult educa- 
tion movement in the United States, will take 
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a prominent part in the part-time education 
section. Dr. Cooley, who has achieved national 
prominence as the director of vocational and 
part-time education in Milwaukee, will appear 
on several programs. His message on adult 
education is awaited with interest by persons 
interested in this work. 

According to Chairman Frank M. Leavitt, the 
program on vocational guidance will be both 
timely and pertinent. The section is headed by 
a capable and outstanding schoolman, Edwin 
A. Lee, superintendent of the San Francisco 
public schools. Dr. Lee has written much on 
vocational guidance and is recognized as a na- 
tional authority in the field. 

Several important dinners and luncheons will 
be among convention features. R. W. Selvidge, 
professor of industrial education at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, is in charge of the luncheon 
program to be sponsored by the industrial arts 
group. A special dinner in connection with the 
meetings will be sponsored by Phi Delta Kappa 
and other educational fraternities. 





American Education Week 
November 5-11 


The influence of the teacher with the public 
depends upon the energy with which he works 
American Education Week is a nation-wide 
specific, concrete plan to strengthen public sen- 
timent in favor of maintaining and improving 
education. In this plan there is a part for 
every teacher. To provide each teacher with 
working tools the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C., offers 
the following: 
Handbook, Single copy, 25 cents 
Poster, Packet of 10, 50 cents 
Gummed stickers, Packet of 100, 30 cents 
The American School—1934 Special Leaflet, 
Packet of 100, 25 cents 

Good Schools in Bad Times, Packet of 100, 
25 cents 

The School Home of Your Child, Packet of 
100, 50 cents 

Special Packets for kindergarten, for elemen- 
tary school, for high school, for rural school, 
for teachers college, for church, for news- 
paper, and for mass meeting, 50 cents each. 





Tri-State Commercial Education 
Association 


The Tri-State Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation met in the Frick Training School, Pitts- 
burgh, October 12 and 13. On Friday evening 
a special program was presented preceding 
the opening of exhibits. Saturday morning 
sectional meetings covered all interests ofi 
commercial teachers. 
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Special Education Conference 


Four hundred special-education teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and other officials from all 
parts of the State attended the third annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania State Conference 
for the Education of Exceptional Children, at 
Harrisburg, September 28-29. 

In extending greetings to the Conference, 
Doctor Rule reviewed the present status of 
Special Education in Pennsylvania, saying that 
“in 1920 there were 167 special classes of all 
types in 24 school districts. Today there are 
825 special classes iri 84 school districts, with 45 
full time administrators and supervisors. The 
education of mentally and physically handi- 
capped children is recognized today as a public 
school responsibility and has become an in- 
tegral part of the public school program.” 

Eduard C. Lindeman, professor of social phi- 
losophy, New York School of Social Work, ad- 
dressed the Friday evening general session on 
Educational Confusions and Democracy’s Dilem- 
ma. “Most of us,” said Dr. Lindeman, “have 
at least become aware that however far we ex- 
tend the educational ladder in either direction, 
downward to include the so-called preschool 
child, or upward to include the last adult, we 
shall never solve the fundamental problem by 
mere extension. For us, education has become 
not a problem of quantity but a problem of 
quality. Our task is to discover not merely how 
to bring education to everyone but how to bring 
the right kind of education to the right person 
so that he finds his function in this form of 
society in a creative and positive sense.” 

Robert A. Brotemarkle, director of personnel 
and professor of psychology, University of Penn- 
sylvania, in his address: Education Rediscovers 
Personality, stressed consideration of the educa- 
tional problems of exceptional children from 
the point of view of the development of normal 
human personalities. 

Eight section meetings were held Saturday 
morning to study and discuss pertinent problems 
related to the education of the blind and par- 
tially sighted; the deaf, the speech defective and 
the hard-of-hearing; the crippled; the malnour- 
ished; and the orthogenic backward and ortho- 
genic disciplinary. A clinician section was con- 
ducted for those engaged and interested in the 
study of pedagogical retardation and malad- 
justment and their psychological implications. 

A vocational education and vocational guid- 
ance section, authorized by the Conference last 
year, was organized. This section is concerned 
with pre-vocational and vocational training of 
the physically and mentally handicapped for 
gainful occupations. 

The following officers of the Conference were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Edna Clare Righter, Pittsburgh 
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First Vice-President, Mary Farbaugh, Pitts. 
burgh 

Second Vice-President, William W. Hazlett, 
Jr., Philadelphia 

Recording Secretary, Clare Ruddy, Easton 

Secretary-Treasurer, Edna M. Kugler, Harris. 
burg 

Member-at-Large, Lillian Bitner, Philadelphia 

The 1935 meeting of the Conference will be 
held in Harrisburg, September 27 and 28. 





New Features for ‘School Life’’ 


Four pages more of important information 
will appear every month this year in School 
Life, monthly journal of the Federal Office of 
Education. Union of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education and the Office of Educa- 
tion makes School Life the official mouthpiece 
for the principal Government activities in the 
interest of education. 

Following features of School Life service are 
announced for the coming year: 

A month to month account of the Federal 
Emergency Education Program 

Educator’s Bulletin Board—listing new visual 
aids, educational radio programs, forthcoming 
meetings, new Government publications, maps 
and films useful to teachers, theses, pamphlets, 
and books 

Aids for debaters: Since Federal Aid is the 
high school debate subject School Life will 
supply useful references and data 

Other Countries Tell Us—a series of articles 
based on reports to the Office of Education 

Vocational Summary—notes and news of vo- 
cational education in agriculture, trade and 
industry, home economics, commercial subjects, 
and rehabilitation 

Schools Report—news from State and city 
school systems reported to the Office of Educa- 
tion 

C.C.C. Education—reports of progressive prac- 
tices in the camps, and bulletins to camp edu- 
cational advisers 

The new Commissioner of Education, J. W. 
Studebaker, has just been sworn into office. 
His policies and program as they develop will, 
of course, be reported in School Life. 

Due to the increase in the number of pages 
and increase in printing costs the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, has announced a new price for School 
Life; 10 cents per copy, $1 per year for 10 
issues. 





In the new program of secondary education, 
school will not be one thing and life another. 
They will be united into one great experience. 
—Thomas W. Gosling. 
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Night Course for Adult Education 
Teachers 


Recognizing the urgent need for teachers 
specifically trained in the field of adult educa- 
tion, the Carnegie Institute of Technology is 
offering this year in its night school a course 
in principles and methods of adult education. 
The course is taught by C. W. Mason, readers’ 
counsellor of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh and former secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Council on Adult Education. 

Because of existing social and economic con- 
ditions, the adult education movement has 
grown rapidly in the last few years, and ac- 
cording to experts promises to increase in the 
years to come. It is estimated by the Board 
of Education that between 30,000 and 35,000 
adults were enrolled in the education classes 
in Allegheny County last year. Approximately 
one-third of this group were in classes con- 
ducted by teachers provided by Federal Emerg- 
ency Education funds. 

According to Mr. Mason, the majority of 
teachers engaged in instructing adults were 
those who had been trained to teach children. 
This elementary technique has been found in- 
adequate in teaching grown-ups, and it is to 
provide a new approach to the problem that 
the new course is being offered. 

The new course is planned for students who 
have already received training in some field. 





FAYETTE COUNTY VETERAN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Officers: President, Charles H. Cuppett; Vice-President, Clara Smith; Treasurer, Jennie 
Ache; Secretary, Myrtle M. Durst. 


The curriculum includes a study of the psy- 
chology of adult learning as opposed to that 
of elementary school work. Lectures, reading 
assignments, and discussions are used to pre- 
pare the student to present his special subject 
matter to the various types of adult study 


groups. 





Biology Section Meets 
The biology section of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Education Association held a meeting in 

Botany Hall, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, at 

10 o’clock on Saturday morning, September 29. 

Andrew Lester of the science department, 

Frick Training School, Pittsburgh, presided. 

The following program was given: 

Providing Opportunities for the Interested Stu- 
dent in a Small Laboratory—Clifford Win- 
nette, Canonsburg High School 

A Study of Classroom Demonstrations in Bi- 
ology—Ellis W. Love, Butler High School, 
Butler 

Fungi and Some Methods Used in Their Study— 
H. S. Wieand, Herron Hill High School, 
Pittsburgh. 

A business meeting followed. Berdena Mils- 
paw was appointed chairman of the nomination 
committee to report at the October meeting. 





Ignorance is the curse of God. Knowledge 
the wing wherewith we fly to Heaven,.-— 
Shakespeare. 
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FERA Goes to College 


How the Government Will Put Teachers to 
Work and Aid Students 


There were ominous signs of disintegration 
in the educational system in the year 1932-33. 
Teaching staffs were being curtailed. Many 
schools, especially in rural areas, were forced 
to close or were restricted to part-time activity. 
Enrolment in universities dropped. Many 
thousands—probably hundreds of thousands— 
of students, who were eager to support them- 
selves while going to college, were unable to 
do so because of the lack of jobs. 

The FERA began to pay special attention to 
the problems of education about a year ago. 
By last spring, it had a fairly well-rounded 
program in operation. And, with some revi- 
sion, the same program is being carried into 
the current school year. 

The program falls into four main parts: 
Part-time jobs for college students; adult edu- 
cation; nursery schools; and aid to rural 
schools, especially in the drouth areas. 

Special aid to college students was given, on 
an experimental scale, early last winter. In 
February, the plan was expanded into a nation- 
wide program. It consists simply of allotting 
a small percentage of work relief money to 
college students, not more than $20 per month 
to any individual and not more than $15 per 
month as an average for any institution. Under 
this plan, approximately 60,000 college men 
and women were enabled to remain in college 
or to enter college during the second semester 
of last year. The exact figures, month by 
month, from January through May were: 
January, $1,114; February, 31,197; March, 59,401; 
April, 64,349; May, 57,702. The total cost of the 
program, for these five months, amounted to 
$2,966,119. 

Last spring, student aid was limited to 10 
per cent of the enrolment in each institution. 
For the current year, the allowance has been 
increased to 12 per cent. And, already, the 
FERA has been besieged with requests that the 
allowance be increased to 15 or 20 per cent, or 
even more. One large state university reported 
that, on September 1, two weeks prior to open- 
ing, it had more than 3,000 applications for 
about 600 jobs. It could not take care of all 
of these applicants with its present equipment 
and personnel, even if the FERA could provide 
$15 per month for each applicant. But it could 
probably take care of 1,200 or 1,500 of the 
applicants, if the government would give them 
enough work to feed and house themselves at 
the rate of fifty cents a day. 

The second and third parts of the educa- 
tional program are designed to make the best 
use of about 40,000 idle teachers. Four broad 
types of adult education have been adopted: 
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First, literacy classes; second, vocational train- 
ing for unemployed adults who need voca- 
tional training or adjustment to become em- 
ployable. 

Under this heading fall training for trades 
and industry, home economics, agriculture, 
commerce, and advice concerning vocational 
adjustment. 

All of this work is intended to supplement 
established state programs of vocational ed- 
ucation. 

The third type of adult education being of- 
fered is vocational rehabilitation, intended for 
unemployed adults who are physically handi- 


capped. 
In a fourth broad field comes general adult 
education, covering such fields as_ general 


academic and cultural education, parental edu- 
cation, and avocational training. 

At the other extremity, the FERA is sponsor- 
ing the development of a nationwide system of 
nursery schools for children in needy unem- 
ployed families or neglected or underprivileged 
homes. 

This is an enterprise that may have enduring 
effects on an underdeveloped field of public 
education. 

A program of rural school aid, made neces- 
sary by the drouth, is being prepared. The 
full dimensions of the FERA educational pro- 
gram probably will not be measurable until a 
little later in the autumn. Harry L. Hopkins 
has asserted that, apart from rural school aid, 
he hopes to put to work 40,000 persons who are 
competent to teach. 

And to that objective might well be added 
the utilization to maximum capacity of the 
present personnel and equipment of Our col- 
leges and universities ——Today. 





Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League 


The 1935 edition of the Rules and Regula- 
tions of the League is now available for high 
schools. The speech program includes: De- 
bating (Federal Aid for Education); Oration 
(original); Declamation (selections to be pre- 
scribed); Ex Tempore Speaking (The New 
Leisure); Shakespeare Reading (Comedies); 
and Poetry Reading (Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
or Longfellow). Required contest numbers 
for bands, orchestras, choruses, ensembles, 
and solos will be released before January 1, 
1935. Address all communications to C. Stan- 
ton Belfour, Extension Division, University of 
Pittsburgh. 





The teacher, whether mother, priest, or 
schoolmaster, is the real maker of history.— 
H. G. Wells 
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Have You Named Your Beneficiary? 


The Retirement Fund Relations Committee 
of the PSEA desires to bring to your attention 
a matter which it considers of much impor- 
tance, namely that of having on file with the 
retirement board at Harrisburg the names of a 
beneficiary and a contingent beneficiary. Sec- 
tion 12, paragraph 3, of the Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Act reads as follows: 

“Should a contributor die before retire- 
ment, his or her accumulated deductions 
shall be paid to his or her estate or to such 
person as he or she shall have nominated 
by written designation duly executed and 
filed with the retirement board.” 

It should be noted that this paragraph deals 
with the disposition of any funds to the credit 
of a contributor if death should occur before 
retirement. In addition, it gives to the con- 
tributor an opportunity to designate a person 
or persons as beneficiaries. Undoubtedly most 
members of the retirement system have named 
an individual to whom their contribution 
should be paid if death occurs before retire- 
ment. This individual is designated as a bene- 
ficiary. 

If no individual: is named or if the individual 
named dies before the member of the retire- 
ment system dies, the accumulated deductions 
to the credit of the member are paid to the 
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Secretary, Public School Employes’ Retirement Board 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Dear Sir: 


estate of the individual. In such instances the 
amount actually received is lessened by estate 
taxes which are levied if these accumulated 
deductions are payable to an estate rather than 
payable directly to individuals designated as 
beneficiaries. 

Many members of the retirement system in 
order to make sure that accumulated deductions 
in case of death will go directly to an individ- 
ual, have named not only a beneficiary but also 
a contingent beneficiary. The contingent bene- 
ficiary, as you will readily understand, receives 
the payments of the accumulated deductions in 
case the original beneficiary is not living at the 
time of the death of the member of the retire- 
ment system. 

The form which appears below is a form 
which is acceptable to the retirement board for 
naming a beneficiary and a contingent bene- 
ficiary. 

The Retirement Fund Relations Committee 
suggests that members of the Association and 
members of the retirement system make sure 
that there is on file with the retirement board 
the name of a beneficiary and the name of a 
contingent beneficiary. It suggests that the form 
below be filled out, detached, and mailed to 
the Public School Employes’ Retirement Board, 
Harrisburg. 


(Date) 


in accordance with the provisions of Section 12, Paragraph 3, of the State Retirement Act, I hereby 
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(Name of Beneficiary) 


(Address) 


as the person who is to receive my accumulated deductions in the Employes’ Annuity Savings Account 
of the Public School Employes’ Retirement System in the event of my death before my retirement. 
Should the beneficiary above named die before me or after me but before receiving payment, I hereby 
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(Name) 


as the contingent beneficiary who is to receive my accumulated deductions. 


(Address) 
In the event of the death 


of the contingent beneficiary before or after me but before receiving payment and I fail to name another, 
it is understood that my accumulated deductions will be refunded to my estate. 

Should I at some future time decide to have my accumulated deductions paid to some other person 
or persons than is named above, I will make such change in writing and file the same with the Board 
Promptly, and it is my understanding that unless such change in beneficiary is filed with the Board, it 


shall be void and of no effect. 


WESENIGER Og Oo Seis ade eas oe ee oe 
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(This form is acceptable to the retirement board) 


(Name of School and District in which 
employed at present) 


VPNENANINE 
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Junior Red Cross Says ‘‘What Can | 
Do? My Motto Is ‘I Serve’ ” 


“What can I do?” is always the first ques- 
tion of the newly enrolled member of the 
Junior Red Cross. The pledge has been signed 
at school, and the new recruit has learned 
that the organization’s motto is that of the 
Prince of Wales, “I Serve.” The pledge is 
particularly appealing to warm-hearted boys 
and girls, and all of them want to begin at 
once their service to humanity. 

Fortunately, the experience of earlier mem- 
bers has left plenty of suggestions for work, 
local, national, or international. If chapters 
and individuals are most interested in their 
own communities they can make gifts to people 
around them—less fortunate schoolmates, 
children in orphanages or public homes, old 
people in public homes, families of the un- 
employed. 

If they want 
gifts for 35,000 


national work they can plan 
veterans in government hos- 
pitals—men for whom the war will not end 
as long as they must use crutches or wheel- 
chairs, or fight the pain of wartime wounds; 
they can do something for any of the 50,000 
sailors on the high seas, or the 4,500 blind 
children in America. If they like to see farther 
than their own communities and friends they 
can write letters to children in other countries, 
receiving in return letters with fascinating 
postage stamps from all over the world and 
making friends in all countries. 


Junior Red Cross members join their chap- 
ters only through their schools, and they pay 
no dues. 


Money is required however to main- 








Enrolling for Service 





American Junior Red Cross 








tain their organization of more than seven 
million members. It is found in the returns 
from the annual Red Cross roll call, held from 
Armistice Day to Thanksgiving each year. 
Membership dollars, which finance all Red 
Cross activities, finance also the great work of 
the Junior Red Cross. The Juniors want to 
fulfill their pledge, “I Serve;” they can do it 
only if their elders renew their membership 
in the American Red Cross. 





Transition School of Pennsylvania State 
College 


Students at Pennsylvania State College who 
fail in one of the technical schools and wish to 
transfer to liberal arts work are first placed in 
a transition school. In this school, which was 
established in 1925 under the supervision of 
Arthur Ray Warnock, dean of men, with the 
cooperation of Charles W. Stoddard, dean of the 
school of liberal arts, the ability and will of 
these students are tested. 


Students placed in the school are on virtual 
probation, but the record shows that 71 per 
cent of the students forced into the school by 
failure in other schools were able to maintain 
a satisfactory standard of work in liberal arts. 
Most of the students earned a degree. 

Paralleling the work of the Transition School, 
the liberal arts school established a probation 
section for its delinquent freshmen, who make 
such poor records in their first semester as 10 
make necessary some sort of private instruc- 
tion. This section was placed in charge of 
Willard Waller, sociologist at the college. 
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Perfect Attendance Records 





CLEMENCE W. HALTEMAN : RBARL A. SHAFFER 
COOLIDGE SCHOOL FREEBURG H.3. 
BUTZTOWN : 10 YEARS 


8 YEARS 
BETTIE BRINTON BOYER 
ABINGTON EH. 3. 
12 YEARS RUSSELL COLDREM 
MILICREEK TWP.CONS.SCHOOL 
NEWMAN STOUN 


8 YEARS 


ISABEL EDWARDS eee ; 
VAN CARP SET. GTR MARION SHAVER 
SOUTH WAVERLY H.S, 
1l YEaRSs 


eu y 
WILLIS MoCAY WILLIAM J. BOYD * ALBERT GALLO 
MESALLEN TWP.,PAYETTE CO, LINCOLN SCHOOL, RANSHAW ROYAL SCHOOL, REDSTONE TWP. 
8 YEARS RS @ YEARS 7 YEARS 


4 BERNICE COOK 
BATTLES MEMORIAL SCHOOL 
GIRARD : 
8 8 YEARS 3 MARY MeLEAN 


EVERETT? iT + ad ero 
PORT VUE SCHOOLS, ALLEGHENY CO, uEW MAHON ING SCHOOL 
& YEARS CARBON CO. 
8 YEARS 
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A Princess Has a Birthday On § 

Canton presented a primary-grade operetta § duties 

entitled “A Princess Has a Birthday,” the cast North 

of which is pictured above. The operetta was fg 24 the 

directed by the music supervisor, Ann C.™ “l is 

Loucks, ably assisted by Helen Rundell, Mar- ™ '¢8¢ C 

jorie Bohlayer, Mary Davison, and Elizabeth and hi 

Leahy. Univer: 

E. Can 

forming 

for instance, with examples of student craft- § muldren 

manship in this field. “Man 

Book Week Suggestions for organizing the hobbyhorse § OUrtTy 

November 11-17 shows are given in a new leaflet available from § shop fo1 

1934 Book Week Poster designed by Grace the National Association of Book Publishers § “5. 
Paull for the National Association of Book office, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York; other pro- § made b 
Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. Printed ject suggestions for classroom and library ob- — 
in four colors. Poster size 12” x 18”. 1934 servance of Book Week are included also. The § Dec. 1, 
poster and booklet, 25 cents. new poster in color, with its challenging slogan, MH gcopoore 
“Ride the Book Trail to Knowledge and Ad- § Schools. 

venture,” will be sent with the booklet (enclose me 


Hobby Book Trails 
Hobbyhorse book shows for boys and girls 
will be a feature of the 1934 Book Week pro- 
gram in many schools, public libraries, and 
bookshops. The dates of this sixteenth ob- 
servance of the Week are November 11 to 17. 


a fee of twenty-five cents to cover costs). 

Several interesting booklists which will be 
of interest in connection with school reading 
programs throughout the year are: 


“The Bookshelf for Boys and Girls,” list of books 
selected by Clara W. Hunt, Superintendent of 
Children’s Work, Brooklyn Public Library, Ruth 


St 


i i G. Hopkins, librarian of the Polytechnic Prepara- In re 
— — . ee oon & Gee tory School, Brooklyn, Franklin K. Mathiews, ll- & standin 
recently of hobbies for grown-ups, to fill up prarian of the Boy Scouts of America, and Evelyn Ate 
new leisure hours, but less attention has been O'Connor, Boys’ Life. Order from_R. R. Bowker § Vania's 
: : ; P : Co., 62 West 45th St., New York. 5 cents . tendent 
given to children’s hobbies. The great variety “Inexpensive [Books for Children,” sities priced a. Si 
i i at one dollar or less. Grouped according to ages, 
of special interests followed by the younger #,,00°to eight and nine to fourteen years, and adoptio 
generation of hobby riders will be shown in under subject headings. Prepared by the Child neape 
the Book Week displays, along with the in- Study Association of America, 221 West 57th St, @ stitutio: 
a eee a 2 New York, 10 cents provide 
formational books which are indispensable aids “The Choice of a Hobby,” a foeorintiys list s “ene 
j j : $ : . books offering a stimulating guide to ho es a 
in pursuing a favorite hobby in all its rami the wise use of leisure time, by Anne Carroll § whore 
fications. Books of science, history, travel, and Moore, Superintendent 4 _— oe —. deve 
: : York Public Library. rder from F. E. Comp ! 
fiction also will be shown, tales of the sea and & Co., Compton Building, 1000 N. Dearborn St. f paucat: 
the fascinating byways of the history of navi- Chicago. 5 cents 
“The Newbery Medal Books. 1922-1933: Their $1. Equ 


gation flanking books on ship model building, 





Authors, Illustrators, and Publishers” by Muriel 
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C. C. Pearsall 


On September 1 C. C. Pearsall took up his 
duties as supervising principal of the Irwin- 
North Huntington Township school district 
and the Norwin-Union High School. Mr. Pear- 
sall is a graduate of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Clarion; the University of Pittsburgh; 
and has taken graduate work at Columbia 
University. 





sketches 
distinguished 


E. Cann. Biographical and descriptive 
forming an interesting survey of 
children’s books of the present day. 
Public Library, Boston, Mass. 25 cents 

“Man's Long Climb,” books showing each 
country’s contribution to the growth of knowledge 
and human achievement. Order from the Book- 
shop for Boys and Girls, 270 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. 10 cents 

“Books of the Year for Children,” a_ selection 
made by the Book Committee of the Child Study 
Association of America. 221 West 57th St.. New 
York. Order from Association. 19 cents. (Ready 


Dec. 1, 1934.) 

“Books for Home Reading for Senior High 
Schools,” and “Leisure Reading for Junior High 
Schools.” Order from The National Council of 
Teachers of English, 211 West 68th St., Chicago. 


20 cents each 


Order from 





State Superintendent Lists Nine 
Milestones 


In response to many requests concerning out- 
standing points in the development of Pennsyl- 
vania’s public schools, James N. Rule, superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Pennsylvania, 
has listed nine important achievements since 
adoption of the Constitution of 1873. The Con- 
stitution declared “The General Assembly shall 
provide for the maintenance and support of a 
thorough and efficient system of public schools 
wherein all.the children of this Commonwealth 
above the age of six years may be educated.” 
Educational milestones since then include: 

1, Equalization through the gradual increase of 
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Robert Guie 


Robert Guie, son of Dr. E. B. Guie, president 
of the Dunbar school directors, is the only pu- 
pil who has ever attained a perfect attendance 
of eight years in the Dunbar schools. In addi- 
tion to being a very fine student, he is also 
doing well as a piano student. He gave up a 
summer of camping in order to attend the Con- 
servatory of Music at Oberlin College in June 
and July. 





the minimum school term from three to 

eight months for elementary schools and to 

nine months for high schools 

Equalization through compulsory school at- 

tendance laws 

3. Equalization through provision of free text 
books 

4. Equalization through establishment under the 
act of 1895, of free public high schools, open 
to all the children of the State 

5. Development of State Teachers Colleges for 
the preparation of competent teachers for 
the common schools 

6. Creation in 1895 of the College and Univers- 
ity Council, now the State Council of Edu- 
cation, with authority to grant to new col- 
leges possessing the necessary standards the 
power to award degrees 

7. Equalization through increase in the amount 
of State subsidies to school districts, with 
some beginning in the act of 1921 of a policy 
of adjusting the amount of State subsidies 
to the abilities of the several districts to 
pay taxes 

8. The passage in 1911 of the school code which 
finally gave Pennsylvania a relatively uni- 
fied system of public education 

9. Raising the standards of education to those 
who should be permitted to leave school to 
work to the age of fourteen years. 


i) 
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READING’S NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The architects’ drawings above picture the 
two buildings which comprise the Reading 
school board’s construction program. The up- 
per one is the Amanda E. Stout grade school, 
now being erected, which is named for their 


well-beloved superintendent who died last year. 
The lower one is of the Northwest Junior-Senior 
High School, for which contract has been ap- 
proved. 





Teachers College Program 
(From page 120) 


for diagnosis. The clinician set up a speech 
improvement program in each case to be car- 
ried out by teachers and parents. More than 
fifty requests were handled before the close 
of the second semester of the college year. 
The ages of the cases ranged from six to 
nineteen. 

The outstanding defect, found to the extent 
of twenty-three cases, was letter substitution 
and omission. Stuttering was prominent in 
fourteen cases while lisping, enunciation, high 
voice, cleft palate, and aphonia were found. 
These cases will be checked periodically to see 
how the new habits of speech have been formed 
and retained. This work is making the college 
students and the teachers of this section more 
conscious of the need for good speech. The 
speech clinic is directed by Darrel Mase who 
is assisted by a class in “Speech Problems.” 

During the past five years Saturday and 
evening college classes have been open to 
teachers in service. Each semester there have 
been twenty-five to thirty courses offered. 
Through these classes and the summer sessions 
teachers who have a two year teaching cer- 
tificate are afforded an opportunity to “earn 
a degree while earning a salary.” To date 206 
have completed their degrees in this way. At 
the present time there are 150 teachers in the 
district taking advantage of this opportunity. 
Courses of a practical nature are also given to 
teachers who need to have their college pro- 
visional certificate made permanent. College 


graduates who hold a provisional certificate 
are taking Saturday courses for this purpose. 

These various services are not only valuable 
to the public schools of this district but they 
are extremely valuable to the college. Through 
these contacts, the college is able to develop 
a more practical teacher-education program. 





AT THE CALL of Victor E. Lewis, president Lu- 
zerne County Local Branch, PSEA, 500 teachers 
of the seven West Side districts of the county 
held a meeting in the Kingston High School, 
October 9, and listened to an address by Carmon 
Ross, president of the State Association. At 
the business session, two delegates to the State 
Convention to be held in Harrisburg, Decem- 
ber 26-28, were elected. Following the regional 
meeting the supervising principals of Court- 
dale, Edwardsville, Forty Fort, Kingston, Lu- 
zerne, Pringle, and Swoyerville discussed the 
problems and affairs of the Local Branch. 





IMPORTANT 


Your Journal is now dispatched 
under a mailing permit. To insure re- 
ceipt, your address MUST BE COR- 
RECT. Your cooperation will be 
greatly appreciated. Please keep the 
Secretary informed. We need the old 
as well as the new address. 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 

400 North Third Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can 
decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with 
many other books which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough informa- 
tion to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


EDUCATION AND .SOCIAL Procress. Charles H. 
Judd, Head of Department of Education, 
University of Chicago. 286 pp. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York. $2 

A book addressed to parents, public officials, 
and tax payers. Since American schools were 
established in response to social demands, many 
of the defects in education are due to society 
in general. Dr. Judd here treats: reorganization 
of education, a social problem; the industrial 
system and the education of children; social 
forces that determine the school curriculum; the 
new demand for hygienic conditions; paying 
the costs; lay management and _ professional 
management of schools; the problem of integrat- 
ing the units; special problems of higher educa- 
tion; responsibility for the cultivation of an un- 
derstanding of society; the solution of educa- 
tional problems through scientific studies; edu- 
cation in the future social order. To avoid un- 
warranted waste in time and energy, he sug- 
gests or forecasts: the nursery school; elemen- 
tary school of not more than six years; a junior 
high of three or four years; a new high school 
with curriculum of social studies; the college 
for rounding-out of general culture and for 
focussing on intensive specialization; the uni- 
versity for the professions and for scientific re- 

search. Paralleling college and university, a 

system of adult education, with no upper age 

limit. There will be need of changes in methods 
of teaching and of keeping the curriculum 
abreast of advances in human experience. In 
an ideal state, intellectual poverty is as un- 
thinkable as are hunger and inadequate shelter. 

And our schools must énlarge the range and the 

scope of education, that we may master through 

trained intelligence the problems of human life. 


LETTERS TO PRINCIPAL PATTERSON. Some letters 
from William H. Patterson, teacher and 
principal for over forty years, to his son, 
John Henry Patterson, a young principal. 
A sequel to Letters from a Hard-boiled 
Teacher to His Half-baked Son. 338 pp. 
The Daylion Co., Washington, D. C. 

Principal Patterson is told that no matter how 

successful a teacher he has been, he needs a 
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new bag of tricks to be principal in order to 
beat the Devil at his own game, to get more 
out of educational conventions, to keep out of 
educational politics, to handle community 
squabbles, to harmonize people who hate each 
other, to allow teachers to cry on his shoulder 
if it does them any good—in short, to make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 


THE STORY OF AN ITINERANT TEACHER. An auto- 
biography by Edward Howard Griggs. 231 
pp. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

The life and personal philosophy of a teacher 
who has the largest lecture following in the 
world, who has probably affected for inner 
good the lives of more individuals than any 
other living man. In the course of his career 
he has given over 10,000 lectures, traveled near- 
ly 2,000,000 miles, addressed more than 6,500,- 
000 people. He tells here for the first time the 
inspiring story of a life devoted to public serv- 
ice, and the philosophy of sane optimism that 
is his guiding star. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR. Edited by the editorial 
board of the Encyclopaedia Britannica and 
a distinguished group of modern child edu- 
cators. 12 vols. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Inc., 123 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. $60 
A new encyclopaedia planned and written 
exclusively for children from pre-school age 
through junior high school. Instead of the usual 
index, Volume I, the Ready Reference Volume, 
contains not only a complete index to all the 
material in the entire twelve volumes with 
50,000 references, but gives quick facts under 
the various headings, making this volume in it- 
self a concise encyclopaedia. A child wanting 
merely to identify a name, a word, a place, or 
a reference of any kind can quickly find the 
facts he is seeking in this first volume. For the 
complete story, he is referred to the page and 
later volume in the set where the whole story 
and its illustrations are to be found. Volume 
12 is a study guide, prepared by leading Ameri- 
can educators. This offers a guide to planned 
systematic reading and useful activities for 
children. It will be valuable to parents and 
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teachers. A supplementary monthly entertain- 
ment service designed to help children amuse 
themselves intelligently and _ constructively 
makes their use of Britannica Junior a constant 
and thrilling pastime. The books may be had 
in two handsome bindings, either of which may 
be washed. Over 4,000 pages of reading matter, 
over 140 maps, over 3,000 half-tone illustrations, 
many of them in color. The books may be 
bought in a bookcase with a world globe on top. 
THE Livinc LANGuAGE. Second Latin book. W. 
L. Carr, G. D. Hadzsits, and H. E. Wedeck. 
655 pp. Illus. Heath. $1.80 

The authors of this new second-year Latin 
(which completes a two-book series) have 
worked out an effective method for meeting 
the major ‘aims of the classical investigation 
and for drawing the student to the study of 
Latin. In combination with an oral-objective 
approach in the first book, they have here 
applied the reading method more consistently 
and thoroughly. In doing so they have 1. Found 
a new way to solve the problem of vocabulary 
density in the reading material, whether it is 
adapted, simplified, or selected; and 2. Supplied 
an unusually large amount of intrinsically in- 
teresting easy reading and have graded it sys- 
tematically for difficulty in vocabulary and 
sentence structure. The appendix deserves 
mention on account of some unexpected and 
novel features: a statement of the organiza- 
tion and equipment of Caesar’s army; a “Who’s 
Who” in the Gallic War; and modern survivals 
of Gallic names. There is also an interesting 
life of Caesar; a pronouncing vocabulary of 
proper names; a bibliography on Caesar and the 

Roman army, and exercises in writing Latin. 


WoRLD CIVILIZATION. Hutton Webster and Edgar 
B. Wesley. 868 pp. Illus. Heath. $2.12 
A one-year course in world history in which 
the author’s aim has been to trace the broad 
cultural outlines of civilization rather than the 
political history of various countries. Its unit 
organization, cultural approach, superior teach- 
ing equipment, and the way the recommenda- 
tions of the various committees of the National 
Education Association are met will recommend 
it to teachers. 
CHILD PSYCHOLOGY. 
Beth L. Wellman. 
$2.50 
A book designed for students and other work- 
ers whose background in psychology permits 
them to explore one of its special branches. 
The authors have long been active in one of 
the established institutes of child research in 
the country. They here present in objective 
terms the raw material of child nature as it is 
known at present. They do not discuss theories 
of education, but they do present the material 
which must be used as a basis for sound theo- 
ries of ‘child guidance. 


George D. Stoddard and 
419 pp. Macmillan. 
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To HAvE AND To Hop. 
Houghton Mifflin. $0.92 

A notable addition to American historical 
novels edited for class use is the recent inclu- 
sion of Mary Johnston’s “To Have and To Hold” 
in the Riverside Literature Series. The boy 
or girl who has not read this story of the 
Jamestown Colony has a rare treat awaiting 
him. The romance of the arrival of the ship. 
load of maidens in 1621, the intrigues of the 
London Company, and the Indian inhabitants of 
the virgin forests are the background of a nar- 
rative of impelling interest and literary excel- 
lence. This edition is edited by Grace Shoup 
of the Shortridge High School, Indianapolis. 


Mary Johnston. 435 pp. 


THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC. Paul Klapper. 
525 pp. D. Appleton-Century. $2.60 

This second edition of a book published in 
1916 is not a revision of the older work, but 
rather a complete reconsideration of its subject 
in the light of the advances made in educa- 
tional theory and practice during nearly two 
decades. The book presents a critical analysis 
of reputed values of arithmetic, social and edv- 
cational; discusses fully the problems of cur- 
riculum; summarizes the psychological consid- 
erations that determine methods of teaching: 
considers the problems of supervision; studies 
critically various types of lessons; and gives a 
detailed presentation of special teaching tech- 
niques. The presentation of each major problem 
includes the approach and the motivation, the 
rationalization, the gradation, the illustrative 
aids, and the practice material of most value to 
the reader. Although designed primarily to 
serve as a text for courses in general methods 
and in special methods, this book will prove 
helpful to teachers in service and to supervisors. 


LIGHTING THE TorcH. Eloise Lownsbery. 335 pp. 
Longmans, Green. $2 

In the sixteenth century Stephen LeRoue, a 
French boy, with his mother and sister, are 
driven from their home in northern France by 
an invading army. Angered, Stephen throws 
a stone at a soldier, and is imprisoned. Escap- 
ing, he works his way as an oarsman, up the 
Rhine. Reaching Basel, he becomes associated 
with the printing house of Johann Froben, who 
is publishing the books of Erasmus. The latter 
befriends Stephen, taking him to Paris. Vivid 
are the pictures of the peasants’ revolts, of the 
Basel press, and of marauding bands of soldiers. 


NvuvVAT THE Brave. An Eskimo Robinson Crusoe. 
Radko Doone. 194 pp. Illus. Macrae- 
Smith Co., Philadelphia. $2 

They thought Nuvat a coward when he ran 
away from a polar bear hunt. Later he cour- 
ageously set forth with only his dogs, facing an 

Arctic storm, to secure food for his family and 

friends. Carried out to sea, he was for two 

years out of sight of another human being. With 
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but a knife and a spear, he lived on an island, 
hunted, fought, and built home, weapons, and 
utensils. An exciting and authentic story of this 
Crusoe of the Arctic regions. 


Let’s MAKE A Book. Harriet H. Shoen. 54 pp. 
Illus. Macmillan. $0.75 

For teachers and librarians who plan pro- 
grams for Book Week this book will be a mine 
of suggestions. Bookmaking is included in the 
curriculum of many modern schools, and every 
child who makes a book himself will have a 
new kind of appreciation for books. The firs’ 
part of the book has to do with books easy to 
make and the instructions for preparing scrap 
books, babies’ picture books, cook books, poem 
books are simple enough for very small chil- 
dren to follow. They will suggest interesting 
projects for the classroom, as well as fun for 
rainy days at home. After some experimenting 
boys and girls are ready to make a real book 
and there are clear directions for cutting, fold- 
ing, sewing in signatures, pasting, and binding. 


RorErT’s ScHOOL. Stella Yowell, S. T. C., Mans- 
field. 124 pp. Illus. Wheeler Publishing 
Co., 2831-35 S. Parkway, Chicago, Ill. $0.60 

An easy book for use at the beginning of the 
second grade. It is as easy as the average first 
reader, both in vocabulary and sentence struc- 
ture. The story portrays the daily experiences 
of a group of second-graders in a modern school, 

where an activity program is in operation. A 

wholesome attitude of self-help and coopera- 

tion is in evidence. The illustrations are in 
color. 


GraDED FRENCH Reapincs. Algeron Coleman, 
University of Chicago, General Editor. 589 
pp. Illus. Heath 

Volume One, quelques pages ,d’histoire; quel- 

ques épisodes des “Misérables” de Victor Hugo; 
Sans Famille, par Hector Malot; La Mare au 
Diable, par George Sand; Mon oncle et mon curé, 
par Jean de la Bréte. Adapted and edited for 
first-year reading. Volume Two in preparation. 
The editor believes that the average two-years’ 
work done in French should not be simply a 
routine fulfillment of curriculum requirements, 
ceasing to function thereafter. With these 
graded readings and their helps, he feels that 
the work should be the basis for a lasting ac- 
complishment; that pupils should then read 
similar French prose with facility and with en- 
joyment. 


PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE. Second edition. Ar- 
thur J. Jones, Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania. 456 pp. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. $3 

Not a mere revision, but the bringing of the 

1930 edition up to date and in harmony with the 

Many recent changes that have taken place 

with bewildering rapidity in our social, eco- 

nomic, and industrial life. 
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Books Received 


Christopher Publishing House, Boston, Mass.: 
A Layman’s Puitosopuy. Louis Sacks. $1.25 


Birp City. E. A. MclIlhenny. $3 
THE NEw BaAsTILLE. Mordecai Iethoc Fruchs. 
$2.50 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
JAMES MacGrecor From AMERICA. Marion 
Bullard. $1.25 
Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.: 
DIRECTED STUDIES IN AMERICAN History. Horace 


Kidger. $0.56 
Harcourt Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., 
N. ¥. €: 


EXPERIMENTS IN READING. Books I, II & III. 
Wm. A. McCall, Luella B. Cook, and 
George W. Norvell. $0.40 each 

Henry Holt & Co., 1 Park Ave., N. Y. C.: 

UNITs IN CHEMISTRY. Russell S. Howard 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

A BEND IN THE Roap. Margaret T. Raymond. $2 
KatTuy. Josephine D. Bacon. $2 
THE PeacocK FARM. Mary W. Keyes. $2 

Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., N. 

¥. 63 
RAILWAY ENGINES OF THE WORLD. 
$1.75 

Prentice-Hall Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

BusINess Law. CASES AND TESTS. A combin- 
ation workbook and textbook. Harvey A. 
Andruss, S. T. C., Bloomsburg. $0.80 


Brian Reed. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


CouURSE OF STUDY IN SCIENCE FOR GRADES SEVEN, 
EIGHT, AND NINE. Bulletin 73, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

EXPERIENCE IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND LITERA- 
TURE. Francis W. Parker School, 330 Web- 
ster Ave., Chicago, Ill. $1 

THE OHIO SCHOOL OF THE AIR COURIER. 
partment of Education, Columbus, 
$0.25 

A PROGRAM OF EYE HEALTH IN A SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
Mary E. Smith. The National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., 50 W. 50th 
St., N. ¥. C. $0.10 

SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE STupDy, a report of 
the conference to formulate policies regarding 
its use as a practical means of enriching the 
curriculum of American Secondary Schools, 
held at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
August 8 to 10, 1934. 66 pages. Published by 
International Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa. 25 
cents. 

The following pamphlets may be secured from 
the United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C.: DEATH VALLEY NATIONAL 
MONUMENT, CALIFORNIA, Department of the In- 
terior. 


State De- 
Ohio. 
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McCreapy Huston has been appointed profes- 
sor of journalism at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Huston’s newspaper experience in- 
cludes six years on the Gazette Times in Pitts- 
burgh from 1913-19. He is the author of three 
novels and about 100 published short stories and 
articles. He was an editorial writer for the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger at the time of its 
recent consolidation with the Philadelphia In- 
quirer. Since then he has been associate editor 
of the Scranton Republican. He was associate 
editor of the South Bend Tribune from 1919 to 
1927 and has also worked on newspapers in 
New York City and Uniontown. 

TRESSA C. YEAGER, formerly supervising prin- 
cipal of the Mt. Lebanon public schools, has 
assumed her duties as chief of kindergarten 
and elementary education in the department 
of public instruction, succeeding Helen Purcell, 
deceased. 

Quincy ALVIN W. ROHRBACH was inaugurated 
as the sixth president of the State Teachers 
College at Kutztown on October 19. Dr. Rohr- 
bach comes from the University of Pittsburgh 
to succeed A. C. Rothermel, the retiring presi- 
dent. 

HarRLAn Uppecrarr, formerly at the University 
of Pennsylvania and later president of Cornell 
College, has been appointed by James N. Rule, 
superintendent of public instruction, to under- 
take a six months’ assignment for the Com- 
mittee on Higher Education of the Commission 
for the Study of Educational Problems in Penn- 
sylvania of which Ralph D. Hetzel, president of 
Pennsylvania State College, is chairman. 

LAMBERT E. BroaD has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Mining and Mechanical Institute, 
an endowed preparatory school at Freeland. 

J. ERNEST WAGNER is the new principal at 
Johnstown High School. 


O. W. Raney, for over thirty years head of 
the Latin department of Sharon High School, 
has retired. He was succeeded by Mildred 
Caldwell, an alumna of Hiram College.: 

COLONEL C. BLAINE SMATHERS, superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphan School at 
Scotland, has been elected president of the Na- 
tional Guard Association of Pennsylvania at the 
sixteenth annual convention of the association 
in Harrisburg. 
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CATHERINE E. Geary resigned her position as 
elementary supervisor of the Lebanon city 
public schools which she held for three years 
to accept the position of instructor of elemen- 
tary education in the college department of 
the State Teachers College, Lock Haven. Miss 
Geary is a graduate of the State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, and has received both a 
bachelor’s degree and a master’s degree in 
education from the Pennsylvania State College. 


Rev. JAMES H. FRANKLIN, D.D., LL.D., interna- 
tional figure in the field of foreign missionary 
work, was inaugurated October 9 as president 
of Crozer Theological Seminary in a colorful 
ceremony held on the campus of the Chester, 
Pa., institution. 


RacHEL Dawson of Bellevue, a teacher in 
the public schools of Delmont for the past few 
years, sailed in August to take a_ teaching 
position in the Pressly Memorial Institute in 
Assiut, Egypt. Miss Dawson has been sent 
out by the Presbyterian Church Board for a 
three-year term. She expects to make this 
her life work. 


JENNIE LoubEN, teacher in North Versailles 
school of Allegheny County since 1886, was 
honored by about 350 people representing the 
Arlington Parent-Teachers Association, the 
teachers of the school, members of the school 
board, and pupils at a reception on June 1. 
Miss Louden retired in June. 


THE FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA, 2,500 boys 
studying vocational agriculture, met in annual 
convention at Kansas City, Missouri, October 
20-26. The 2,500 future farmers are representa- 
tives of 82,000 boys now enrolled in chapters in 
47 states, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

CONSTITUTION Day was fittingly observed in 
the Sharon schools on September 17. Assem- 
blies were held in the high schools. Patriotic 
songs were sung and an address given at each 
by Superintendent W. D. Gamble. Programs 
were also held in the grade school rooms. 

ART AND MuSIC supervision, which was drop- 
ped temporarily in the Greensburg schools, 
has been reinstated. Supervisors for both 
art and music have been engaged. A new 
department of agriculture has been added to 
the work in the high school. 
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SHARPSVILLE school district dedicated a new 
athletic field on October 20 when Ellwood City 
played at Sharpsville. This new plant was 
made possible by the Federal and State Relief 
programs last winter. At one time over two 
hundred men were at work on the project. 
When completed the school will have a foot- 
ball and baseball field with a quarter-mile 
running track encircling the field. 





THE FRANKLIN County Education Association is 
laying plans for the restoration of the Old 
Brown’s Mill school house as a memorial to the 
one-room schools of Franklin County. The As- 
sociation will seek the support of other county 
organizations in the preservation of this one 
hundred year-old stone building which was 
abandoned as a regular schoolhouse only a few 
years ago. ' 





THE SEVENTH SEASON of NBC Music Apprecia- 
tion hour began on October 5 under the direc- 
tion of Walter Damrosch. The 1934-35 course 
consists of four series of graded programs for 
children from eight to eighteen years of age. 
Each Friday morning broadcast from 11-12 a.m., 
EST, includes programs for two of the series, 
the remaining two being covered in the broad- 
cast the following week. 





VITALIZED SCHOOL JOURNALISM, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
the official publication of the National Assoéia- 
tion of Student Editors, contains material of 
interest and value for high school publication 
workers. The newspaper is received by mem- 
bers of the association, membership fee $1 per 
year. Students may enroll by addressing the 
association, in care of the National Education 
~_— 1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, D. 


AMERICAN INDIAN Day was celebrated in Tioga 
Point Museum, Athens, on September 28. One 
hundred teachers from Athens borough and 
surrounding districts gathered at the call of 
J. Andrew Morrow, superintendent of Bradford 
County. School problems were discussed as a 
bart of the program; then the large Indian 
collection in the museum was explained by 
Jessie Welles Murray, director. The pupils of 
Athens borough are raising a fund to preserve 
Spanish Hill, which is rich in historical and 
pre-historic interest. 


Ler’s Go TRAVELING is a world map project 
Published for classroom use by the Quaker 
Oats Company, 141 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois. The map, 53 in. x 102 in. in 
seven colors, is accompanied by 36 colored 


illustrations showing foreign children in au- 
thentic costumes and the flags of their nations. 
There is also a forty-page book of travel stories 
ind stimulating suggestions for using the ma- 
lerial in geography, reading, and health. The 
tomplete project is available for $0.50. 
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THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE Of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness will be held in 
New York City December 6-8. Dr. Edward 
Jackson of Denver, Colo., dean of American 
ophthalmologists, will deliver the principal ad- 
dress on the topic, A Wide Basis for Blindness 
Prevention. Among the topics that will come 
up for discussion at the conference will be: 
the causes of blindness; sight-saving classes for 
children with seriously defective vision; pre- 
vention of eye accidents; and prevention of pre- 
natal infections which may. cause blindness. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY has opened a new evening 
extension division which offers two types of 
courses: a group of five-lecture courses con- 
ducted by national and international head- 
liners on current problems and conditions, and 
a series of avocational activities courses de- 
signed to introduce various of the fine arts 
and recreational fields to the layman. 


INDIANA HicH ScuHoo. attained a new record 
in enrolment this year with approximately 
1200 students. 


HAVERFoRD TOWNSHIP school district has 
recently completed the new athletic field which 
was begun as a CWA project. The CWA spent 
$20,000 on grading, erecting fence, and con- 
structing bleachers. 





New Positions 
Bean, O. Bryan, dept. work, Haverford Twp., Brook- 


ine 

Broad, Lambert E., prin., Mining and Mechanical 
Institute, Freeland 

Caldwell, Mildred, head, Latin dept., Sharon H. S. 

Caldwell, Theodore C., director, Altoona Center of 
Juniata College 

Cornell, Ellen C., 
Brookline 

Geary, Catherine E., instr., elem. ed., S.T.C., Lock 


dept. work, Haverford Twp., 


Haven . 
Gillard, Kethleen I., dean of women, Juniata College 
Hagy, Marian W., primary, Haverford Twp., Brook- 


Hart, Marie D., primary, Haverford Twp., Brookline 
Hartman, Robt. N., physics, biology, track, Haver- 


ford Twp., Brookline 
Haun, Ruth R., dramatics, Haverford Twp. Brook- 
line 


Huston, McCready, journalism, U. of Pgh. 

Knox, Katharine, dept. work, Haverford 
Brookline 

Laderer, Wm., math., Mt. Lebanon H. S. 

Lamm, Daniel B., supr. prin., Perry Twp., Berks Co. 

Leech, Russell, biology, agriculture, Indiana H. S. 

Metcalf, Charles, supr. prin., Mohnton 


Twp., 


Mowls, J. Nelson, supt., Uniontown 
Pomeroy, May P., 4th grade, Haverford Twp., 
Brookline 


Porter, Eliz., home econ., Haverford Twp., Brookline 

Puff, Clinton M., prin., Monaca H. S. 

Skelton, Anna Mae, commercial, Indiana H. §S. 

Staudt, Eugene F., prin., Bethel H. S. 

Taylor, John D., dept. work, Haverford Twp., Brook- 
line 

Waener, J. Ernest, prin., Johnstown H. S. 

Walker, John W., French, English, Haverford Twp., 
Brookline 


Weiss, Geo. W., dept. work, Haverford Twp., 
Brookline 
Widdowson, Ralph, ind. arts, Indiana H. S. 
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William M. Rife 


WILLIAM MankrTIN RIFE, who retired in July of 
this year as assistant superintendent of Cumber- 
land County schools, died October 4 at his home 
in Carlisle. 


Harry J. Rutter, principal of the DeLong 
Memorial Junior High School, Washingtonville, 
died at his home in Northumberland Septem- 
ber 16. 


Joun A. SPANGLER, 40, supervising principal 
of Central City schools for twelve years and 
a World War veteran, died very suddenly 
February 11. 


Mrs. ANTHONY McDonatp (Margaret Horan), 
for eight years a teacher in the Conyngham 
schools at Centralia, died July 28. 


ELLA McConNNneLL, a teacher in the Roosevelt 
school, Pittsburgh, died suddenly on July 10 
at Chautauqua. 


ANNA M. O’MALLEY, teacher in the Linwood 
school, Pittsburgh, died on June 21. 


JosEPH M. JAMESON, vice-president of Girard 
College since 1913, died on August 4. No tribute 
to Dr. Jameson can be more fitting than the por- 
tion of the resolution passed by the Board of 
Directors of City Trusts, Philadelphia, reading 
as follows: “Far-reaching improvements in or- 
ganization and methods of teaching went for- 
ward under his able leadership, but his influence 
was not confined to the schools. The warmth of 
his personality, his ready sympathy, his quick 
grasp and analysis of the problems growing out 
of the intimate life of the College made him 
peculiarly effective as a counselor of boys in 
their life relationships, and those same qualities 
gained and held for him the affection and re- 
spect of the entire staff of the College.” 
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Wm. M. Stewart 


W. M. StTEwakrT, retired supervising principal 
of the Etna schools, died September 26 in 
Grove City. Mr. Stewart had also served as 
head of the training school at the State Teach- 
ers College, Slippery Rock. 

DorotHy MarTIN, teacher in the Cowley 
school, Pittsburgh, died May 29 after a very 
short illness. 

LuTHER J. Kuuns of Norristown died July 
19 on the eve of his 44th birthday in the hos- 
pital of the University of Pennsylvania as 4 
result of a kidney operation. For fourteen years 
he supervised handwriting in the public schools 
of Norristown and was the author of a corre- 
lated system of handwriting which he called 
The Sentence Practice Method. 





Teachers must develop greater skill in teach- 
ing; they must become more capable students 
of social issues; they must take a more vital 
part in life than they have heretofore done if 
they are to make the social studies the core 
of the curriculum, as they must be. Teachers 
must take their place in the middle of the cur- 
rent.—A. L. THRELKELD 





YOU CAN BUY 
Good Securities 


in Small or Large Lots 


Partial Payments 


Ask for Booklet E-8 which explains 
our plan and terms 


James M. Leopold &¥# Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
70 Wall Street New York 
Established 1886 
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OME pupils naturally thirst for knowledge. Othe 
S lack the initiative to find out things outside th 
school. Britannica Junior is a marvelous asset for 
both types. Its contents are so extensive as to satisfy 
even the greatest curiosity. It is written so fasci- 
natingly that even the most uninterested pupil de- 
velops a new and fresh attitude toward school work. 


A BRAND-NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
ESPECIALLY FOR CHILDREN 


Twelve books containing accurate information on 
over 20,000 subjects, following the modern methods 
of teaching. Every item is treated in fascinating 
story-book form. These books are an innovation 
in educational aids. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR IN THE CLASSROOM 


Every classroom needs Britannica Junior. Informa- 
tion on every subject constantly at hand. Teachers 
may actually read from it to pupils even as young 
as four years of age. Contains many additional facts 
not usually found in text-books. Gives touch of 
realism to otherwise dull facts, thereby helping 
teacher to arouse tremendous interest in pupils. 


TWO GREAT ADDITIONAL AIDS TO TEACHERS 


Ready Reference Fact Volume. A full-size volume 
containing important quick information in diction- 
ary form on over 20,000 subjects, with 50,000 refer- 
ences to where further information may be found. 

Study Guide Volume. A step-by-step, year-by- 
year home course of mental stimulation along high 
est lines. Enables teachers to direct and shape 
the development of children in their care. Gives 
all the necessary preparation for following any 





WER 200 DISTINGUISHED CHILD EDUCA- 
TORS PLANNED AND WROTE BRITANNICA 
WNIOR FOR YOU AND YOUR PUPILS 
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ith BRITANNICA JUNIOR your pupils 


m continue to study when classes let out 





ticular course of study. Prepared by F. L. 
Jefer and 20 other educators. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 


dition to the tremendous fund of knowledge 
ped in Britannica Junior it is profusely illus- 
hroughout. Photographs, drawings and ex- 
arily beautiful color plates abound in its 
p subject is without adequate picturization. 


RUE BINDING—NOVEL CONTAINER 


p has been exercised in designing and 
binding for Britannica Junior. Beauti- 
e (as you wish) bindings are washable 
‘The colorful packing case serves as 
se and writing desk. This series is a 
to any classroom library. 


NICA JUNIOR HELP YOU 
ID YOUR PUPILS 


the children in your classes 
Britannica Junior be 
ary. Suggest it to the 
ider it for your own 
oupon below and we 
d book giving more 
unior, and_ including 


and durable 
both a boo 
worthy additié 


LET BRI 


Here is a chance to h 
progress. Recom 
added to your 
parents of yo 
use. Just clip 
will send 24-p 
details about 

numerous specime 











BRITANNICA JUNIOR HAS BEEN ALREADY APPROVED BY 
THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS OF MANY STATES 





ENcycLopaepiA Britannica, Ine. 
123 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Box 3le-11 


Please send me more information about Britan- 
nica Junior. It sounds good to me. 


Name 
Address 
City. 


I do (do not) own Encyclopaedia Britannica __ saoecaai 








County State 
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FOR more than 150 years after the first public 
schools were established in the United States 
girls were not admitted to them. 


*“*RIDE the Book Trail to Knowledge and 
Adventure” is the slogan for Book Week, No- 


vember 11-17. Recommended vehicles—TueE 
Story Booxs or Foop, Ciotues, Houses, and 
TRANsPoRTATION, illustrated in § colors by the 
well-known Petershams (60¢ each). 


a 

ON a new Great Circle map, Fairbanks, Alaska, 
is approximately the geographic center of such 
world key cities as New York, London, Paris, 
Rome, Moscow, and Tokyo. The geographic 
center of attention is the new series of geogra- 
phies for grades 3 to 8 by Dr. J. Russell Smith, 
of Columbia. Yes, indeed, they fully meet the 
new Pennsylvania State Course of Study. 


i 
NEWEST of the new Pre-Primers is Wac—a 
Frienpty Doc. The text is by Ethel Maltby 
Gehres, Primary Specialist; the illustrations are 
action photographs by Ralph Milton Bair. You 
can almost hear Wag bark, the cow moo. The 
“Ah!” you hear is not a reaction from the pic- 
tures, but the price—$10.00 a hundred. 

“nr 


THE average age when American college men 
receive their Ph.D.’s is 30.2 years. 


— 
RING LARDNER once published a list of 
the five most valuable books—the Bible, Tue 
Winston Srimpuiriep Dictionary, etc.—‘ For 
those who like mysteries,” he continued, ‘‘we 
recommend the time-table of the Atchison, To- 
peka, and Santa Fe Railroad.” 

e121 





VOS étudiants frangais prendront grand plaisir 
en lisant le nouveau Sans Fami te, publié sous 
la direction de Professor Albert L. Cru de 
Columbia University. 


Pt a al 
THE only scientific textbook in the world that 
has remained in use for more than 2,000 years, 
and the only written work—except the Bible— 
that has passed through more than 1,000 printed 
editions is the Elements of Euclid. Winston 
carries on the Euclidean torch in the Strader and 
Rhoads geometries, often called “the most in- 
teresting geometries ever published”; while the 
Bible is represented in 171 separate editions 
published by this Company. 


The JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~—~ » ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO 1 ATLANTA 1? DALLAS SAN FRANCISCQ 
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DEBATER’S HELP Book. E. C. Buehler. 300 pp. 
Noble and Noble, 76 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
$0.85 


This year’s high school debate question, Re- 


‘solved: That the Federal Government should 


give substantial grants for the support of sec- 
ondary and elementary education, prepared by 
Professor E. C. Buehler for use by the National 
University Extension Association and others de- 
bating this question. Included are: an ex- 
haustive brief, a section of questions and an- 
swers, selected articles, and a complete bibli- 
ography. 





Calendar 


Enter these dates in your diary. 


1934 
November 1-3—Fourth Biennial Conference, 
National Council of Parent Education, 
Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
November 2-3—Bucknell Conference on Educa- 
tion, Bucknell University, Lewisburg 
November 2-3—Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women, Harrisburg 
November 5-11—American Education Week 
November 11-17—Book Week 
November 28—Thanks for Health Day 
November 28-December 1—Annual Meeting, 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
Washington, D. C. 


December 5-8—American Vocational  Asso- 
ciation, Pittsburgh 
December 6-8—Annual Conference, National 


Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
New York City 


December 26-27—Annual meeting, National 
Council of Geography Teachers, Philadel- 
phia 

December 26-28—State Convention of PSEA, 
Harrisburg 


1935 

February 23-28—Department of Superinten- 
dence, N. E. A., Atlantic City, N. J. Penn- 
sylvania Breakfast, Tuesday morning, 
February 26 at 7:00 o’clock, Madison 
Hotel 

March 8-9—Eleventh Annual Junior High 
School Conference, New York University, 
No ¥.cC. 

March 29-30—Northeastern Convention District, 
Bloomsburg 

April 3-6—Southeastern Convention District 

and Schoolmen’s Week, University of 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

24-27—National Convention, 

Physical Education Association, 

burgh 

April 26-27—Pennsylvania Forensic and Music 
League, Eighth Annual Final State Con- 
test, Oil City 


American 
Pitts- 


April 
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CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


...and a Promise 


O our hosts of loyal friends throughout the 

State, to teachers of every rank and degree, 
the E. B. A. extends its heartiest and sincerest 
good wishes for a Christmas filled with cheer, and 
a New Year of true happiness and success. 


E. B. A. will continue to serve you in 1935 as it 
has since 1910—honestly and faithfully—prom- 
ising only what is safe to promise and fulfilling 
those promises to the letter. 


E. B. A. will continue to offer its time-tested and 
time-proved plan of protection, without innova- 
tions or experiments. It will not endanger your 
safety in vacation, but continue to cover the 
maximum number of disabilities... winter and 
summer...at the lowest cost. 

E. B. A. does NOT refuse to pay its full annuities 
to aged ‘teacher-members ... has NEVER asked 
its membership for a single extra cent in dues 
...- pays back a GREATER PERCENTAGE of its 
receipts in the form of benefits... yet it has built 
up a reserve fund well in excess of the amount 
required by law. These facts mean greater safe- 
ty for you. 


MAKE 1935 A SAFE YEAR BY JOINING E. B. A. 


HOME OFFICE: WOOLWORTH BLDG., LANCASTER, PA. 


EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


3043 JENKINS ARCADE, PITTSBURGH 421 LAND TITLE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 
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CURRICULA for TEACHERS 
Leading fo 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 


MASTER OF EDUCATION 
DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


In the Teachers College of Temple University there are two dis- 
tinct groups of curricula; one leading to the undergraduate degree of 

helor of Science, and to the Pennsylvania College Provisional 
Certificate; the other to the graduate degrees of Master and Doctor of 
Education. To Teachers in service at Fase in prospect, oppor- 
tunity for advancement is offered those with the necessary scholas- 
tic credentials, plus the ambition and aptitude to teach. 


For those unable to attend day 
. classes, courses accepted toward the 
undergraduate and graduate degrees 
are offered in the Late Afternoon, 
Evening and Saturday Morning. 














> 


TOs & 


Inquiry is invited on any subject 
in either Day or Evening Schools. 
Full information is available 
through the Office of the Registrar, 
Dept. P. Desiring appointment, 


re 


ands: 


2 aaa 


q zs phone STE. 7600 
; =i ® 
+ 33 TEMPLE 
: UNIVERSITY 


Broad Street and 
Montgomery 
Avenue 
Philadelphia 
Pa. 


FIFTY-FIRST 
YEAR 











Profit by the experience of 
the most critical 


THE HOLMES 
EDUCATOR 


Sound on Film—Standard 35 mm 
PROJECTOR 

3 a’ meets the most exacting require- 
® ments of leading Film producers 


THE REASONS— 
Ball Bearing Mechanism Projector 
and Sound Head one unit—all mov- 
ing parts in a sealed tight 
housing. 

COMPARE 


J the new EDUCATOR with 
any equipment selling for 
$1000 or more 


WE INVITE COMPARISON 
TESTS 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 


ONE YEAR GUARANTEE 
No interest. 


175 


down and 19 easy payments. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


“Motion Picture Projectors Since '97”" 


1819 Orchard St. CHICAGO 


No carrying charges. 
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The new Mer- 
riam - Webster, 
now ready, is 
the most impor- 
tant contribu- 
tion to educa- 
tional equip- 
ment in 25 
years. 


Easy to use and 
its encyclopedic 
treatment of 
thousands of 
topics makes it 
indispensable to 
all. 


= WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
D H CTl 0 NA RY Second Edition 


The work of outstanding authorities. 600,000 entries. 
Magnificent plates in color and half tone. Thousands of new 
words. 12,000 terms illustrated. Thousands of encyclopedic 
articles. 35,000 geographical entries. 13,000 biographical 
entries. 3,300 pages. 

Write for free illustrated booklet with specimen pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass 
















BASS . . . Vaue Leader, 
offers schools this $150.00, 400 Watt biplane silent 
powerlul Ampro 16 mm. Projector with all features at 
only $99.50. Trial allowed. Money back guarantee 
RENT FILMS 


1935 Edition Bess 16 mm. lilm cetelog FREE Hundreds of 16 mm 
films. Educational, Religious, Comedies 


BASS CAMERA CO. 


179 W. Madison $t. Chicago 








KRAYON KIDS—Wooden Doll, 
1%” x 614”, contains 7 colored, paper 
wrapped crayons. Characters: Sol- 
dier, chauffeur, skating girl, Indian 


girl, policeman, Hawaiian girl. 
NAME IN GOLD FREE—State 
choice. POSTPAID. Send M. 0., 
check or stamps. The Honor Bilt Co. 
Dept. N10, 1339 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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BETZ 


Junior Mathematics for Today 

















An important new series has been experimentally developed 
in the classroom by the author, an expert in the field. Par- 
ticularly noted for its motivating introductions to each main 
topic, its wealth of exercises and problems presented against 
a socialized background, its flexible provisions for varying 
abilities, and its strong reviewing and testing program. 
BOOK ONE Ninechapters each in arithmetic and geometry arranged in alter- 
nate order in accordance with the new doctrine of ‘‘spaced” learning. $0.88. 


BOOK TWO Arithmetic built around important social cores, more geometry, 
and a gradual introduction to algebra. $0.96. 


BOOK THREE Now in preparation. Reviewing and completing the study 
of algebra, introducing numerical trigonometry and demonstrative geometry. 
Much attention is given to the correlation of mathematics with science, shop 
problems, commercial applications, and the like. 


Prices subject to discount for class use. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 






























WEBSTER AND WESLEY’S 


WORLD CIVILIZATION 


Anew unit history... For the exacting demands of the one-year 
course in high schools... Nine clearly named and comprehen- 
sible units... Vocabulary, simple but providing for growth... 
Expertly designed equipment of aids to organized knowledge 
This is a modern textbook 
ow 
Teachers are beginning to express their satisfaction with 
GAVIAN, GRAY, AND GROVES’ 


OUR CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER 


An Introduction to Sociology 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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